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FROM THE EDITORS 


Our contemporary world forgets more and more about 
boundaries for the spoken and written word. People of different 
nationalities exchange opinions by radio, in newspapers and period- 
icals; the inhabitants of various countries discuss subjects of 
mutual interest. We are all glad to note that these contacts are 
steadily increasing and becoming more lively. 

In this exchange of information Poles are at the same time 
both greatly privileged and severely handicapped. They are pri- 
vileged because many of them are able to read or hear what 
others say in their own language; they are handicapped because on 
their part they cannot speak in their own language about them- 
selves and their country. 

To put it in other words: by reading ordinary foreign periodicals 
a Pole may become acquainted with the life and problems of other 
countries. But there is no reciprocity. An Englishman, a French- 
man or an American would not be a whit the wiser if he were to 
get hold of an ordinary Polish newspaper or an ordinary Polish 
periodical. He can learn about Poland only from what the papers 
in his country print about her. If, however, he wants to learn what 
the Poles say about themselves he comes up against the unsur- 
mountable barrier of the language. 

And this precisely is the essential and fundamental reason why 
the group of people who form the editorial committee and the 
staff of the Polish Perspectives have decided to start its 
publication. 

For quite some time now the world has shown an increasing 
interest in Poland. The interest does not, as in the past, centre 
on her misfortunes and calamities, but on her peaceful development, 
her progress in working out her own economic pattern within 
the framework of socialism, the changes in her laws and politics, 
the blossoming of her cultural life. Much attention has been 
recently aroused, too, by Poland’s diplomatic efforts to bring about 
a relaxation in international tension. 
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FROM THE EDITORS 


The aim of the editors of the Polish Perspectives is to 
Satisfy, to the best of their ability, the need which has arisen abroad 
for information about Poland. This objective may be achieved 
only by means of publishing a periodical in foreign languages — at 
first in the languages best known im the countries which are 
particularly desirous of information about Poland. 

We quite understand that our aim will be attained only by 
providing our foreign readers with impartial comprehensive infor- 
mation on everything, worthy of note, that occurs in Poland. And 
since experience teaches that striving for an ideal is always an 
arduous task and, furthermore, as we know that it is well-nigh 
impossible to foresee all the questions to which our readers may 
expect an answer, we would like to enlist their help in this respect. 
We shall rely on their co-operation to guide us in the choice of our 
subject matter, so that we may discuss and present what is most 
interesting and most significant in present-day Poland. 
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IN SEARCH 
OF A NEW ECONOMIC BLUEPRINT 


by 
CZESLAW BOBROWSKI 


VEN before the Eighth Plenary Session of the Central 

Committee of the United Polish Workers’ Party there had 

been complaints about the unjustified and excessively wide 
extent of official interference in both private and nationalized 
enterprises. It was obvious that economic life was being stifled 
by bureaucracy, and the forms of economic planning petrified 
under excessive centralization. : 

It is, however, only since this Plenary Session that the trans- 
formation of the previously existing system of economic manage- 
ment and organization was begun. The first steps in this direction 
were undertaken very rapidly. The agrarian policy and the policy 
with regard to small private enterprises were modified within 
less than three months. At the same time the foundations were 
laid for a new organization of industry, under which industrial 
enterprises were granted a much greater measure of autonomy. 
This was accompanied by the establishement of the Workers’ 
Councils, a step of far-reaching importance, symbolic of the new 
trend. In order to increase the interest of the Workers’ Councils 
in the proper functioning of industrial enterprises a new element 
in the system of remuneration was introduced, whereby a part of 
the profits were earmarked for a special fund, to be used for the 
collective needs of the workers, primarily for additional remune- 
rations. Part of it is paid out in the form of advances im the course 
of the year, and the bulk after the drawing up of the balance 
sheet of the enterprise. 

Now, one year after the inauguration of these reforms, it is 
possible to appreciate their beneficial character. It can be seen 
that they came at the right time and were carried out with the 
promptitude for which they called, even though they did not 
constitute a complete, extensive plan for transforming the system 
of the management and organization of the national economy. 
They were essentially a healthy, realistic reaction to the obvious 
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shortcomings of the existing system, and were limited to the most 
irrefutable and’ non-controversial of them. In this sense the de- 
cisions taken in the autumn of 1956 were only a partial reform, 
leaving in existence a number of elements from the old system, 
which were undoubtedly obsolete. These reforms thus sometimes 
led to the appearance of inner contradictions between the new 
forms of economic management and the remnants of the old 
ones. The elaboration and, even more so, the carrying out of 
a broader, all-embracing conception, demanded and still demands 
further labours, analyses and discussions. 

These discussions have demonstrated that a search for proper 
forms of planning and management is not merely a question of 
correcting past mistakes. On the contrary, in a Socialist economy, 
such changes must have a character of a continuous process, if 
only because of the fact that forms of economic management must 
correspond to each successive phase of development. Thus, the 
assertion that the overwhelming majority of problems, the solution 
of which is a prerequisite of efficient management, are not 
doctrinal in character. Within the framework of the Socialist 
system, based on the same common premises, a whole series of 
variants, of different systems of planning and organization, is 
conceivable. Only certain features are common to all these systems; 
such features include the principle of the national ownership of 
socialized enterprises (as opposed to, for example, syndicalist 
ownership) and the principle of basing the entire economy on 
a national plan capable (with the assistance of appropriate technical 
means) of ensuring to the community the possibility of determin- 
ing the trend and the speed of the development of this economy. 
Such problems as the choice of methods and techniques for safe- 
guarding the dominant role of the economic plan, as the greater 
or smaller degree of deconcentration, as the defining of powers 
in the management of national property, can be solved in various 
ways without infringing the above-mentioned basic premises. 

Once the question of changes in methods of management and 
planning is acknowledged to be a continuous process, one cannot 
speak of the ending of this process, but only of the termination of 
a certain stage of it. Such a stage is just now coming to an end 
This does not mean that all the essential problems are about to 
be solved immediately. In particular, the reform of prices and 
wages, which is an indispensible, logical supplement to the trans- 
formations already carried out, is impossible before 1959. Simi- 
larly, the decentralization of a part of investments, introduced in 
1957 as a principle, has not yet been implemented on the scale 
it will reach in the future. In both cases the cause of delay is the 
same. In 1957 the rise in the consumed income was greater than 
that of the social income. At a certain stage the growth of the 
income of the rural population and of the wages fund exceeded 
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the rate of growth of the amount of goods on the market, thus 
giving rise to a very real danger of inflation. Energetic defla- 
tionary steps by the Government removed this danger, but the 
reform of prices and wages, as well as the expansion of decen- 
tralized credits, will become possible only after the national econo- 
my has passed the subsequent stage, i.e, the building up of 
commodity reserves. This is recognized as the main task of the 
1958 economic plan. 

If, in spite of the postponement of a final settlement of the 
above-mentioned problems, it is possible to speak of the conclusion 
of a certain stage in the transformation of the Polish economic 
system, this is due to the fact that the reforms of the autumn 
of 1956 have recently been supplemented, or will be supplemented 
in the nearest future, by a series of new reforms. Those funda- 
mental gaps and inner contradictions, which were characteristic 
of the state of affairs last year, are disappearing. The increased 
autonomy of State enterprises, granted in the autumn of 1956, 
pertained to industry, and did not include trade and building 
enterprises, i.e. precisely those fields where the independence of 
an enterprise can be larger than in the key industries. This gap has 
been already filled, and at the present moment there are only 
very few exceptions from the principle of autonomy. 

The old system of financing enterprises, both with regard to 
their working capital and capital goods was contrary to the prin- 
ciple of autonomy. The fixing of credit by a higher authority has 
been discontinued and becomes now the concern solely of banks 
and the enterprises themselves. The rate of interest provides at 
present the check to the imcurrance of excessive debts by an 
enterprise. In the field of investments the situation has not made 
it possible to leave to the enterprises more than a small part 
of their over-plan profit, nor to provide in the plan for any 
considerable sums for the financing of independent investment 
projects. Nevertheless, in comparison with last year, these sums 
have increased over tenfold, and will amount to approximately 
one-fifth of the central budget expenditure for investments. Finally, 
the system, inherited from the previous period, of an excessive 
centralization of the over-plan profits, whereby the Treasury 
takes over the whole of the planned profits and almost the whole 
of the over-plan profits, has been thoroughly modified. Under the 
present system, a part of the profits is used by the enterprises 
to form their reserve funds and the so-called development funds. 
Under the previous system the State entenprises completely lost 
their individual character, under the present one they are an 
aggregate of connected, but distinct units. 

While many financial reforms have already been accomplished, 
changes in the system of marketing the products of Socialist 
enterprises are still in progress. The tendency here is the same, 
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with this difference that the degree of decentralization must vary 
quite considerably, depending on the branch of industry, while 
the financial rights of enterprises in all the key industries are 
identical (in small enterprises the system is even more flexible). 

A new system of organizational relationships between enter- 
prises is to be the most important feature of the present stage of 
transformation. Formerly, an enterprise consisted of one plant 
only, engaged in the production, as far as possible, of a relatively 
narrow range of goods. This tendency sometimes led to the divi- 
sion into two separate enterprises of plants located in one building 
and having a common power house, etc. Enterprises of a given 
branch of industry were subject to the management of this branch, 
and the latter, in turn, was subject to its appropriate industrial 
ministry. The mutual relations of these organizations corresponded 
to the classical principles of administrative hierarchy. This system 
is now being radically changed. It is considered permissible, in 
justifiable cases, for an enterprise to comprise a number of plants. 
Branch managements are to be replaced by corporations, generally 
having a horizontal character, but sometimes based on the prin- 
ciple of vertical concentration (in some industries the corporations 
have regional character). _ 

In grouping enterprises into corporations not only the specific 
nature of each branch will be taken into consideration, but there 
will also be an effort to avoid an excessive number of enterprises 
in a corporation. This would create a danger of bureaucratization, 
also rendering difficult the functioning of the boards of directors, 
which are to be set up and to have a definite part in the manage- 
ment of each corporation. The rights of the several corporations 
in relation to the enterprises are to be different, one general prin- 
ciple, however, being observed: the greater the rights of the 
conporation in relation to the enterprises, the greater the influence 
of the enterprises on the corporation. 

In general, the corporations will both represent the interest of 
their branch, and grant assistance to the enterprises in the fulfil- 
ment of their tasks (technical and organizational help iin the field 
of marketing and supply, etc.). Within the corporation the redis- 
tribution of a part of the financial resources of the enterprises 
will be organized and collective actions undertaken, aimed, e.g. at 
the establishment of auxiliary plants necessary for all the amal- 
gamated enterprises. The miniStries will make over to the corpo- 
rations part of their administrative functions, but the significance 
of these functions will be less than the economic role of the 
corporations, considering that the scope of the administrative 
management of industry has already decreased and will continue 
to decrease. The ministries, under the new system, will have their 
proper role of the centres of economic policy, with only very 
limited tasks of a strictly administrative nature. 
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When the transformation process is completed, the State en- 
terprises will have become groups with diversified organization, 
a considerable degree of autonomy, and also an extended network 
of mutual interconnections. 


While increasing the autonomy of the State enterprises and 
doing away ‘with obstacles to the development of individual 
peasant holdings, and small trade and artisan enterprises, Poland 
has not in any way renounced the principle of central planning. 
Groups of idependent and autonomous enterprises continue to 
be subject to the direction of the State. But the forms and ways 
in which this direction will affect the enterprises have already 
undergone essential changes, and will undergo still further ones. 

The system of selective concessions is an expression of this 
policy in relation to private enterprise in trade and handicrafts. 
The view that at this stage of the development of the Socialist 
economy one should strive for a mechanical elimination of this 
type of enterprise has been rejected, but it has not been replaced 
by the postulate of permitting the development of these enterprises 
in every field, regardless of the role which a given type of 
enterprise can fulfil. The selective system of granting concessions 
is based primarily on a differentiated table of concession fees, 
almost prohibitive in some fields and insignificant in others; thus 
private initiative is directed to those sectors which are desirable 
from the point of view of the national plan. 

With regard to agriculture, the practice of an artificial and, 
to a certain degree, compulsory expansion of co-operative farms 
has been rejected, while the system of compulsory quotas at 
extremely low prices has been radically restricted, pending its 
final abolition. On the other hand, the State still intends to guide 
the development of agricultural production, primarily through 
its control over the system of spot and contract purchases. The 
complete, or almost complete, monopoly of the State in the field 
of the basic agricultural products and industrial crops makes it 
possible to use this simple means of carrying out the premises 
of the plan both effectively and sensibly. 

Finally, with regard to the socialized sector, which is the 
dominant part of the Polish economy, central planning has already 
been and continues to be reduced to useful dimensions. At the 
same time, the idea that one can dispense with detailed plan 
orders, where planning can achieve its aim by means of economic 
incentives, is being recognized and put increasingly into practice. 
This is not tantamount, however, to renouncing plan orders as 
such, but only means a substantial decrease in their number and 
a different treatment of the problems involved, Thus, e.g., it is 
generally recognized that central planning, acting by means of 
concrete, clearly defined plan orders, must play a particularly 
important role with regard to new investments in the key indus- 
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tries, while it can be less stringent, or even non-existent, where 
small, modernizing or supplementary investments are concerned. 
Just as in management, so in planning, the fundamental premise 
is to avoid cut-and-dry patterns, and to try to adapt methods to 
the specific character of each problem and each branch. 

In this sense the new forms of economic management in Poland 
seem to be free both from blind faith in the perfect, automatic 
functioning of market laws, as well as from complete dependence 
on the infallibility of the planner. 


Editor’s note: In this issue we have followed — with the exception of 
marginal notes in the second part of our monthly — the American usage of 
writing “billion” for 1,000,000,000. In marginal notes we have used the 
English equivalent — “thousand million”. 




















THE ATOM-FREE ZONE 
_AND ITS OPPONENTS 


by 
JERZY KOWALEWSKI 


HE Western press in its comments on the Rapacki Plan 

sometimes suggests that it has caused dissension among the 

Western powers. Adherents of the school of oversimplified 
polemic are saying this was the real goal of the advocates of a zone 
free of nuclear weapons. This iis not true. The only thing which 
Poland has always wished is that such a zone should be eventually 
formed. 


This is why we have striven to incorporate in the Polish propos- 
als all those suggestions and postulates of the West, which, in our 
opinion, are well-founded. Our plan has consequently introduced 
a number of new elements into international life. Even where it 
made -reference to ideas already existing, it modified them in such 
&@ way as to contain a maximum of new and realistic elements. 
This was done to put the discussion on a different platform, and to 
spare us more barren and inconclusive disputes. We have partly 
succeeded in our efforts. The world-wide response to the Polish 
plan clearly shows that public opinion sees in it new possibilities. 

The most important new feature of this plan lies, above all, in 
its definition of a zone with a special military status. In order to 
demonstrate this let us recall what some other blueprints for 
such zones in Europe looked like. 

Sir Anthony Eden wished to create a limited armaments zone 
in Germany and in the neighbouring countries, on both sides of 
the line now dividing East from West. 


The American Government suggested the creation of a zone of 
aerial inspection over an area comprising part of Belgium, Holland, 
France and Italy, the whole of Norway, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary, part of Roumania and part of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet counter-proposal extended westward the bound- 
aries of this zone, at the same time narrowing the area of Soviet 
territory to be inspected. 
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During the talks on reduction, or complete withdrawal, of for- 
eign troops, the Soviet Union suggested two variants: the withdraw- 
al of foreign troops either from both German States, or from the 
territories of all the signatories of the Warsaw Pact and of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr Gaitskell’s neutralization plan includes East and West Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


The difference between these concepts and the zone suggested 


by Mr Rapacki is obvious. The area mentioned in the Polish scheme 


is smaller than several of the areas previously suggested, and con- 
stitutes a more compact, more clearly defined entity from a mili- 
tary and political point of view. It would seem that the purpose of 
this has been fairly widely understood, and consequently this part 
of the proposal has so far been relatively little criticised. Even 
those politicians who would prefer to see a wider zone, do not make 
an issue of it. 


The second new feature concerns the obligations which the 
states free of nuclear weapons would have to undertake. The Polish 
proposal is the first on record to provide for the elimination of 
nuclear weapons from a defined territory. All previous schemes 
have merely spoken of the limitation of nuclear weapons (ban on 
tests, prohibition of the production of fissile materials for military 
purposes, etc.). The Polish scheme, on the other hand, proposes 
a territorial limitation of nuclear weapons. Consequently, it is 
a fusion of two ideas: that of a territory with a special military 
status, and that of the limitation of nuclear weapons. 


This is the fundamental feature of the Polish scheme. Its value 
has been further enhanced by the joint Polish-Soviet communiqué 
of February 2nd and by the Polish Government’s memorandum of 
February 14th, both of which stress the possibility of linking the 
prohibition of atomic weapons with a subsequent reduction of for- 
eign troops and of conventional armaments in the same area. We 
shall revert to the practical meaning of such a possibility later 
in this article. 


The third new feature of the Polish proposal has to do with 
control. The author knows of no diplomatic proposal in recent 
years which goes further with regard to the range and variety of 
the means of control and inspection. The Polish memorandum pro- 
vides for ground control, aerial inspection, as well as more or less 
permanent control points. It envisages a system of control carried 
out both by representatives of the two blocs, and by representatives 
of a third, or neutral group of countries. It admits also the partic- 
ipation of official representatives of the governments concerned, 
and of distinguished public figures, thus embracing all those means 
and forms of control which have been provided for hitherto, in 
a variety of conceptions and proposals. 
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THE ATOM-FREE ZONE 13 


Finally, the fourth new feature concerns procedure. For, indeed, 
the mutual relations among the four states included in the proposed 
zone are of a very special character. They are a clinical case, 
showing practically all the possible ailments resulting from the 
“cold war”. The German Federal Republic does not maintain diplo- 
matic relations either with Poland or Czechoslovakia, and refuses 
even to acknowledge the existence of the German Democratic Re- 
public. Three of the states belong to the Warsaw Pact and are 
bound by its obligations. The fourth State, the German Federal 
Republic, is a signatory to the Atlantic Pact and in turn is bound 
by its obligations. Even such a bare outline, ommitting all those 
peculiar historical factors which have contributed to the creation of 
this situation, demonstrates that the difficulties to be faced here are 
simply tremendous, and could create procedural obstacles so great 
as to render impossible any step forward. Mr Rapacki’s scheme, 
however, has found a way out of these difficulties. Or, more 
strictly speaking, not a way out of them, but rather a way of 
circumventing them. Such a possibility is afforded by means of uni- 
lateral declarations. The plan for a zone free of nuclear weapons 
may be accepted in a unilateral declaration by the states concerned, 
governments not wishing to sit at the same table not being required 
to do so. 

The above-mentioned factors have contributed to make the Pol- 
ish plan an object of considerable interest throughout the world. 
Nevertheless, they did not stop the adversaries of the Plan from 
voicing their criticism. 

Most of their arguments concern the military consequences of 
a zone free of nuclear weapons for the balance of power between 
East and West. 

The authors of the Polish plan have been extremely cautious 
in this respect. Their basic assumption was to refrain from sug- 
gesting anything that might cause radical change in this balance, 
since they realized well that any such suggestions would stand no 
chance of being accepted. Thus the Rapacki Plan leaves intact the 
structure of both the Atlantic and the Warsaw Pact. In its original 
version there was no mention of the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
It was only in February that discussions began on a reduction in 
the number of foreign troops, and a curtailment of conventional 
armaments, chiefly due to the suggestions put forward by Western 
political circles. 

In spite of all this, critics have attacked the Polish plan, first 
and foremost, because it was supposed by them to infringe the 
existing pattern of power and to weaken the military and political 
position of the West. 

Moreover, some of the critics are so free with their opinions that 
one might think that through their editorial offices, or parliamenta- 
ry groups, they have access to all the most secret military plans, 
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not only of the West, but of the East as well. They pour 
out figures on the number of divisions, their fire power and battle 
readiness, the destructive force of their missiles and the quality 
of their respective anti-missile and radar equipment, in order to 
prove that the creation of a zone free of nuclear weapons might 
cause a near catastrophe. Occasionally one finds it hard to resist the 
impression that the reason behind all this is simply to relegate the 
discussion of such a zone to the domain of military and technical 
considerations, where it would lose its real purpose. It is equally 
hard to resist the impression that certain Western politicians have 
abandoned all attempts at independent analysis of the Rapacki 
Plan, but have instead come to rely completely on the opinion of 
a certain type of General, and do nothing but repeat these gentle- 
men’s arguments. It iis to be noted with satisfaction that this causes 
disappointment and irritation not only here, but in a number of 
Western political centres as well. 


One should not conclude from the above remarks that we wish 
to exclude military and technical experts altogether from the dis- 
cussion on the Rapacki Plan. This would obviously be nonsense. 
We merely think that their opinion should form a part of the 
discussion, but not the whole of it. This has always been the case 
in all those international discussions which were not pervaded by 
the spirit of the “cold war”. Why should iit be otherwise with 
relation to the Polish plan? 

Our point of view is further strengthened by the fact that 
Western military specialists are by no means unanimous in their 
public pronouncements on the Rapacki Plan. On December 23rd, 
1957, General Norstad, the Commander-in-Chief of the North Atlan- 
tic forces, said that the Polish plan did not threaten any essential 
military interests of the West. Later, however, General Norstad 
changed his mind. In February he declared that every plan or 
proposal should be rejected which limits the defences of the West 
without providing appropriate guarantees of security. He did add, 
however, that the Rapacki Plan could form a subject of discussion. 
But other eminent Western military men make no secret of the fact 
that they are of a different opinion. Air Chief Marshal Slessor, the 
former Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force, considers that, while 
insisting upon every possible means of security, the West should 
agree to give the non-atomic weapons zone a trial. 


More complex than the matter of military consideration of 
technical character is that of the military arguments with political 
implications, advanced against the Polish plan. The list of such 
arguments is fairly long. I shall, therefore, quote only those most 
frequently repeated and to which the greatest importance iis at- 
tached in Western circles. 

The Rapacki Plan would make it impossible to arm the American 
troops stationed in Germany with nuclear weapons, and, conse- 
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quently, would force them to leave Europe, while Soviet troops 
would be able to remain (M. Gaillard, M. Pineau, Herr von Eckardt); 
the East has superiority in conventional weapons which, as a result 
of the setting up a non-atomic weapons zone would increase still 
further; there is no guarantee of security for such a zone (especially 
with regard to Western Germany), and consequently, it will be 
impossible to shoot nuclear missiles from this zone, but quite possi- 
ble to shoot them into it (M. Pineau); the Rapacki Plan is fragmen- 
tary, what we need is a broader disarmament plan (the U. S. State 
Department, Dr Adenauer); considering the present state of mili- 
tary technique the non-atomic weapons zone is too small to become 
a factor in easing international tension (Dr Adenauer, President 
Eisenhower); a non-atomic weapons zone actually leads to a neutral- 
ization of Germany (Mr Dulles, M. Pineau); no control is possible 
with regard to nuclear weapons (Herr von Eckardt, the U. S. State 
Department). 

Some of these arguments, at least, have their roots in the “cold 
war” period. Nevertheless, neither in Polish official pronounce- 
ments, nor in the comments of the Polish press, can anything be 
detected to show a desire to neglect, or altogether ignore, such 
arguments, regardless of the motives that actuated their sponsors. 
On the contrary, we are making, and shall continue to make efforts 
to exchange opinions with them as constructively as possible, and, 
wherever we can, to offer reasonable solutions, or at least propose 
talks conducive to such constructive solutions. 

In two fields this has already been done. The proposal of tying 
the setting up of a non-atomic weapons zone to the question of 
a reduction of foreign troops and conventional weapons is, to some 
extent, the reply to the arguments concerning the whole system of 
mutual relations between the first step in nuclear disarmament and 
the first step in conventional disarmament. It manifests a readiness 
to discuss this matter which is certainly one of the most difficult. 
On the other hand, the arguments that a non-atomic weapons zone 
(including Western Germany) would not be protected from nuclear 
attack has already been answered by our suggestions that the 
atomic powers should give international guarantees. One of those 
powers, the Soviet Union, has already declared tits agreement to such 
guarantees. The reply to the additional reservations now being made 
concerning the problem of control, is that this could be one of the 
most important subjects for future international negotiations on 
the whole of the Polish plan. 

It is well-known that opinion is divided on the possibility of 
detecting stocks of nuclear weapons by control organs. The Polish 
arguments, so far put forward, do not deal with the merits of the 
case, a fact which is only to their credit. On the other hand, the 
means of control mentioned in the memorandum of February 14th, 
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are so comprehensive that they leave room for any reasonable 
suggestions to be tested in practice as to their effectiveness. 

Finally, there still remains the criticism that the Rapacki Plan 
is too fragmentary and its proposals not adequate. There would be 
cause for disputes on this subject if the Polish plan claimed to pro- 
vide some kind of a universal solution, which it does not. It has 
been emphasized many times that it is merely a proposal for a first 
step, and it should be judged by criteria different from those 
applied to a plan for the whole of the journey. The pian may be 
criticized, because — in the critics’ opinion — it does not offer any 
progress, but where it has made one step forward it should not be 
objected to because it lacks the second or even the fifth or tenth. 
It has been acknowledged by many people in the West that if 
a non-atomic-weapons zone were set up, the results may have ben- 
eficial influence on other problems. Is this of little value in a pe- 
riod when it seems almost impossible to find a way out of a stale- 
mate? 

There are some people who are trying hard to build up an 
atmosphere of hopelessness around the military and political prob- 
lems of the Rapacki Plan. They wish to create the impression that 
since Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and the 
United States are where they are, nothing can be done at all. This 
way of thinking does not foster understanding. The Rapacki Plan 
accepts the situation as it is. And any criticism of it should do 
the same. 

The second line of argument against the Rapacki Plan is con- 
nected with the problem of Germany. The Polish plan is criticized 
because it makes no mention of the unification of Germany. There 
are even people who demand that the Rapacki Plan be made de- 
pendent upon the prior solution of the German problem. 

The history of this argument is rather interesting. Even though 
in the past there were several precedents of combining various 
proposals, aimed at easing international tension, with the problem 
of Germany, in the case of the Polish plan it took the critics quite 
a long time to remind themselves of their existence. For the first 
three or four months of the discussion no one in the West made 
use of the “German” argument against the Polish plan. This is 
even more surprising in view of the fact that the Polish plan speaks 
of both German states, thereby providing an obvious temptation 
to use the iunctim argument. 

This point is not immaterial. It is indeed of particular signif- 
icance for showing how sincerely Western politicians are interested 
in the linking of the Rapacki Plan with the unification of Germany. 
For this reason I propose to dwell somewhat longer on this topic. 

Between October 1957 and the second half of January 1958 sev- 
eral representatives of the West German government voiced their 
opinion on the subject of the non-atomic weapons zone. One of them 
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was the Chancellor of the Federal Republic, himself. It is worthy of 
notice that the unification argument was not used in any of these 
pronouncements. Neither it is to be discovered in Dr Adenauer’s 
broadcast of January 15th nor in his reply to Mr Bulganin’s letter 
published on January 21st. Although both of these treat of a non- 
atomic weapons zone and of the unification of Germany, neither 
of them attempts to merge the two problems. 

One can also draw interesting conclusions from a careful study 
of some American documents, and particularly of President 
Eisenhower’s reply to Mr Bulganin’s December letter. In this letter, 
the President considers the two matters separately. He first criticizes 
the Rapacki Plan, pointing out that such a zone could not have any 
major military importance, and then goes on to say, in his polemics 
with Mr Bulganin on the subject of the policy towards Germany, 
that it is unrealistic to disregard the interdependence of political 
and security measures. This stand was not new; it had been taken 
many times by American politicians, prior to the birth of the 
Rapacki Plan. On the other hand, Mr Dulles objected to the Polish 
plan at the press conference of January 10th, not because it passed 
over in silence the problem of the unification of Germany, but 
because it led to the neutralization of the whole of Germany. It was 
only in the declaration of the U.S. State Department of February 
18th, which constituted the first reply to the Polish memorandum 
of February 14th, that the interdependence of the plan for such 
a zone and the unification of Germany was mentioned in a more 
direct way. 

This evolution can be traced even more clearly in French policy. 
M. Gaillard was one of the first statesmen to reject the Polish plan. 
He did so as early as the end of December, in an interview pub- 
lished by an American newspaper. But he gave only military consid- 
erations as his motive (in his opinion atomic disarmament leads 
to a withdrawal of American troops from Europe). There was not 
a single word about the problems of the unification of Germany in 
his declaration. It was only in his reply, published on January 14th, 
to Mr Bulganin’s December letter that the argument of the inter- 
dependence of these two problems is put forward. On the other 
hand, in M. Pineau’s reply to Mr Bulganin’s second letter it is said 
point-blank that the Polish proposal must be discussed jointly with 
the problem of restoring German unity. 

The question arises, what is the explanation of the delay in 
bringing forward an argument which already has a history of 
several years behind it? Was it not with the idea of first trying 
out the control arguments which were then judged to be stronger? 
Only when some of these supposedly stronger arguments had 
failed was it decided to fall back on the German argument. 

Irrespective, however, of what the history of the unification 
argument looks like, it also requires an answer, 
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This answer may be divided into two parts. 
First, in our opinion, shared by many political circles in West- 


ern Europe, the Rapacki Plan by no means makes worse the | 
existing political situation in Germany. There is nothing in it to | 


render. more difficult the problem of unification. On the contrary, 
the Rapacki Plan would prevent a further deterioration in the pol- 
itical situation in Europe that would certainly follow any accumula- 
tion of stocks of nuclear weapons in Germany. The acceptance of 
the Polish plan would also contribute to a general easing of ten- 
sion in Europe, which in turn might prove to be an advantage from 
the point of view of German unification. Even those Western poli- 


ticians who do not agree with the idea that it is only in an atmos- | 


phere of a détente that something can be done about the German 
problem, will not deny that such a climate is more favourable for 
a future unification of Germany than atomic armaments and an 
increase of tension. 

Secondly, there are American and British precedents to go by; 
Washington and London have, on several occasions, agreed that 
certain projects should not be connected with the German problem. 
Let us recall, by way of example, the American suggestion of May 


1957, concerning the rarified armaments zone, or else Sir Anthony | 


Eden’s proposal of July 1955 on the limited armaments zone. Nei- 
ther of those proposals was made dependent upon the unification of 
Germany, while the Eden Plan of July took for its basis the pre- 
sent demarcation line in Germany. Similarly, Dr Adenauer himself, 
in the summer of 1957, admitted the idea that the first step. in 
disarmament could be made independently of unification, and that 
only further stages of disarmament would need to be related to the 
problem of unification. Why, then, could not a similar method of 
a separate treatment of the several problems be also applied to the 
Polish plan? 

Polish public opinion has pinned very great hopes to the plan 
for the non-atomic weapons zone. It iis fully aware of all the 
difficulties to be overcome before such a plan may be realized. We 
have no intention of minimizing these difficulties. But we do believe 
that nothing could be more helpful in removing them than talks 
and negotiations. 


Editor’s note: Mr Kowalewski’s article was written before the latest session 
of the Bundestag and the adoption of the resolution on the nuclear weapons 
for the Bundeswehr, 
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WHITHER WESTERN GERMANY? 


by 
MICHAL HOFMAN 


E ARE living in a terrible world and in terrible times”, said 

Dr Adenauer on the first day of the nuclear weapons debate 

in the Bundestag. We in Warsaw, listening attentively to the 
people who are in power in Western Germany, find in their 
pronouncements — although from a different point of view — 
a confirmation of Dr Adenauer’s remark. There is no doubt that 
our times will be terrible if dangerous tendencies are again allowed 
to take root in Western Germany. 


In 1954, when the Paris Agreements were concluded, the 
Federal Government emphatically assured all and sundry that 
remilitarization did not include atomic weapons; and so France 
signed and ratified them. Today, we can see plainly the conse- 
quences of the Paris agreements, and the value of the “guaran- 
tees” against the danger of remilitarization which they contained. 

The militarization of Western Germany can be divided into 
two stages. During the first the foundations were laid under the 
Bundeswehr, and its statute and relationship with NATO were 
discussed. The CDU leaders were talking then only about con- 
ventional arms. During his stay in London Dr Adenauer himself, 
desirous, no doubt, of gaining the good will of the British public, 
stated that the West German troops would not be equipped with 
nuclear weapons. In December, last year, at the NATO Council 
session he still spoke in an indeterminate way about nuclear 
armaments in Western Germany. 

Now, when the question of supplying the already existing Bun- 
deswehr with arms is being practically considered, the second 
stage of remilitarization has begun. The West German Government 
is all out to lay hands on the most up-to-date nuclear weapons. 

And thus, step by step, timing herself most adroitly, Western 
Germany is making successful efforts to transform herself into 
a modern military power. 

Let us examine the principal argument of the advocates of the 
nuclear militarization of Western Germany. It really boils down 
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to this: if the Bundeswehr does not receive atomic weapons NATO 
will not be capable of carrying out its defence tasks. 

Let us recollect that the Atlantic organization comprises the 
military might of the United States with its most modern and ever 
improving arms, as well as the armed forces of Great Britain, 
which are also in possession of up-to-date equipment. If this power 
is multiplied by the armies of France, Italy and Western Germany, 
and the armed strength of the remaining members of NATO, not 
forgetting the dense belt of military bases built by this organi- 
zation round the Soviet Union, we have a picture of an enormous 
military potential. But this is apparently not enough. The security 
of the West requires — in the opinion of the West German 
Government and its ally across the ocean — that the Bundeswehr 
should be turned from a conventional army into a nuclear force 
of the highest order. It is to be supplied with the most modem 
rocket missiles, thus surpassing not only the military capacity 
of France, but also of Great Britain. 

Assuming for argument’s sake that the Bundeswehr is there 
really to strengthen the military security of the Atlantic countries, 
it is yet almost impossible not to see that the “nuclearization” 
of the West German army will arouse in Europe a feeling of great 
anxiety and apprehension. 

The advocates of the Atlantic policy must be aware of the 
twofold character of the results of the nuclear militarization of 
Western Germany. On the one side, it enhances the potential of the 
Atlantic Pact, and, on the other, it increases dangerous unrest in 
Europe. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the aim of security is to be 
achieved by means of raising tension? Those, who answer this 
question in the affirmative, provide an excellent illustration to the 
English saying in which the cart is put before the horse. 

Thus, it can be pointed out that the nuclear militarization of 
Western Germany, even if seen through the Atlantic glasses, does 
not promote the cause of security. What, then, is its object? 


At this stage of the argument Europeans, and particularly 
Poles, are apt to recall extremely depressing historical experiences. 
But let us leave them aside for the time being, and concentrate 
on pronouncements made by Dr Adenauer and his friends; and 
we do not need to resort to reading between the lines since Dr Ade- 
mauer does not mince his words, as can be seen from a passage 
of his speech, published in Die Welt on March 2lst. 

In it he expressed the opinion that without Western Germany 
there would be only the U.S.S.R. and the United States in the 
world’s arena to occupy themselves with their differences and 
conflicts, while the rest of the world, deprived of influence, would 
constitute only an object of the big powers’ policy. Let us pursue 
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this line of thought to its logical end: the nuclear militarization 
of Western Germany will result in the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States being joined by a third power — Western Germany. 

And so we arrive at our conclusion: the equipping of the West 
German army with nuclear weapons has as its true purpose the 
resurrection of Germany as a military power. 

Herr Gradl, a CDU deputy, whose interpellation began the 
nuclear weapons debate in the Bundestag and ensured the govern- 
ment an excellent starting point, said: “The Federal Government 
should do everything in its power to dispel illusions about the 
status quo policy”. 

This means simply that Western Germany, on becoming a nuclear 
power, will disregard the status quo. 

The assurances that any changes in the status quo would be 
effected by peaceful means do not inspire much confidence in us. 
History knows of no such changes brought about by means other 
than war. Assurances that changes in the status quo will be 
peaceful are usually given by those who are not yet sufficiently 
strong to enforce them. 

And so, what is going to happen when Western Germany be- 
comes a nuclear power — a great military might? 

We do not want to start a discussion on whether the West 
German Government is consciously or unconsciously trying to make 
the storm break in Europe. It would be as much of an oversimpli- 
fication to assert that Bonn wants war as to proclaim that there 
are no dangerous hotbeds of militarism and revisionism in Western 
Germany. 

What we are interested in at present is the objective meaning 
of facts; these fill one with apprehension and enjoin extreme vigi- 
lance to prevent the recurrence in Europe of what has happened 
so many times before. 

We know that much has changed in Western Germany. Opin- 
ions are being expressed that the German people have peaceful 
aspirations and — like us — do not desire an armed conflict. 
Indeed, it is little wonder that the Germans are afraid of war. 
This has been borne out by numerous speeches during the nuclear 
debate in the Bundestag and by the results of various Gallup polls. 

But those who wield power in Western Germany are making 
capital out of the temporary passivity, or political indifference, of 
a large part of the West German population in order to pursue 
a policy of faits accomplis which may prove to be irrevocable or 
very hard to reverse. The arming of the Bundeswehr with nuclear 
weapons is a case in point. 

History provides ample proof that policy from strength has 
always been destructive. During the last years it has shown itself 
to be not only particularly barren, and devoid of any solution, but 
fraught with complications. Its continuation by the U.S. State Depart- 
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ment must be regarded as one of the gravest errors of political 
dogmatism in our times. 

But even so, CDU is out to include Western Germany in the 
policy-from-strength camp 


It has now laatiy Gi clear why Western Germany was the only) 


Atlantic country in Europe which immediately — and very 
brusquely at that — rejected the Rapacki Plan, and has from the 
first refused any serious discussion of it. 

On December 19th, last year, Dr Adenauer said that the Rapacki 
Plan would not be able to effect a détente. 

In other words, he accused the Rapacki Plan of being too 
limited in scope. 

A few days later, on December 22nd, Dr Adenauer stated that 
the Rapacki Plan was not realistic. 

On January 23rd, this year, Dr Adenauer sallied forth with the 
new criticism that the Rapacki Plan did not contain a prescription 
for the unification of Germany; and during the Bundestag debate 
on March 20th he came to the conclusion that the Polish plan was 
premature. Premature? It seems — according to the Federal 
Government — that the Rapacki Plan should rather be discussed 
after the nuclear militarization of Western Germany and after the 
chain reaction caused by it. But from the standpoint of Warsaw — 
and not only Warsaw — a diametrically different conclusion can be 
formed: the Rapacki Plan should be discussed and considered now. 
For it has a particular usefulness in the period between the 
adoption of the Bundestag resolution and its implementation. 
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THE ROLE OF THE WESTERN 
TERRITORIES IN POLAND’S ECONOMY 


by 
JULIUSZ KOLIPINSKI 


N the dynamics of Poland’s present economic development the 
Western Territories, incorporated as a result of post- war changes 
in our frontiers,’ play an important role. 

The present boundaries of Poland include those territories which 
a thousand years ago saw the birth of the Polish State. The terri- 
tories east of the present boundary, taken over from Germany as 
a result of war, have been called by the Poles the Regained Terri- 
tories. The Polish-German frontier on the Odra and the Nysa has 
returned to the Polish State an area of 100,900 square kilometres, 
inhabited by a population of 8-6 million (the present average of 86 
people per square kilometre is slightly less than the pre-war Polish 
average). 

The Regained Territories have no great potential value as 
far as natural resources are concerned. The natural soil conditions 
in the West are worse than those in Poland’s former Eastern 
Territories. The methods of cultivation and the amount of capital 
invested in agriculture were, however, significantly higher in the 


1 Pre-war Poland comprised a territory of 390 thousand square kilo- 
metres, with a population of 35.1 million inhabitants, the average density 
being 90 inhabitants per square kilometre. In its present boundaries Poland 
occupies an area of 312 thousand square kilometres, which, by the end 
of 1956, had a population of 28.1 million. Thus the density of population 
was exactly the same as before the war. 


The greater compactness of Poland’s area within its present boundaries 
is shown by the fact that the total length of boundaries has diminished 
from 5,529 kilometres in 1938 to its present 3,448 kilometres. The length of 
the sea-coast has increased from 140 kilometres to 497 kilometres, while 
land boundaries have decreased from 5,389 kilometres to 2,951 kilometres. 
Before the war, Poland’s boundary with the U.S.S.R. was 1,412 kilometres, 
while it is now 1,245 kilometres; with Czechoslovakia the figures are 
respectively 984 kilometres and 1,250 kilometres; the Polish-German boundary 
has been reduced from the pre-war 1,912 kilometres to a mere 456 kilo- 
metres. 
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Western Territories. The same was also true of industry, investments 
in the means of transport, housing and communal facilities. 

In spite of the tremendous destruction suffered by both the 
Regained Territories and the rest of Poland in the last war there 
can be no doubt that, in comparison with the pre-war period, the 
general level of capital investments is higher within Poland’s new 
boundaries. This factor has played a considerable role in the post- 
war reconstruction of her economy. We shall refer to it time and 
again in this article. It would be an oversimplification, however, if 
we were to assume that this has been the only propellent force. 

The incorporation of the Regained Territories into Poland‘s 
economy, with the consequent disappearance of boundaries which 
had artificially divided economic areas that naturally gravitated to 
each other, gave impetus to important economic processes. Co-ope- 
ration between these areas, a change of markets, shortcuts in 
the turnover of goods created good conditions within the new 
frontiers for a fuller economic development, both of the Regained 
Territories and the area of pre-war Poland. The artificiality of the 
former boundaries is demonstrated by the fact that as soon as the 
Germans invaded Polish territory they recognized the necessity for 
making essential changes in the administrative division of all the 
territorial units neighbouring on the old boundaries. Such alterations 
have also proved indispensible in post-war Poland. This is why now- 
adays the Regained Territories do not exist as a separate entity 
under the present administrative division of the country.” 

There is still another factor connected with the Western Terri- 
tories, which has played a particular part in the economic develop- 
ment of Poland. 

Because of the rather slow rate of industrialization and her high 
birthrate pre-war Poland suffered from a greater overpopulation 
of rural areas than any other country in Europe. This applied both 
to the entire rural ponulation and to that part of it actually engaged 
in agriculture. Such a state of affairs for a predominantly agricul- 


2 The area of the Regained Territories is at present divided between 
ten voivodships. Out of that number the whole of the territories of five 
of them: Koszalin, Szczecin, Zielona Géra, Wroclaw and Opole formed 
part of the German Reich before the war. In the voivodships of Olsztyn 
and Gdansk a considerable percentage of the territories consists of land 
recovered from Germany. In the remaining three voivodships there are only 
small strips of the Regained Territories. It is for such purely practical 
reasons that we talk nowadays of the Western Territories as comprising 
the following seven voivodships: Olsztyn, Gdansk, Koszalin, Szczecin, Zielo- 
na Géra, Wroclaw and Opole. The aggregate area of these voivodships 
covers 105,600 square kilometres, of which 96,100 square kilometres are 
part of the Regained Territories. Thus we have 9,500 square kilometres of 
pre-war Polish territory in these voivodships, while 4,800 square kilometres 
of the Regained Territories remain outside. Such slight inexactitudes, however, 
have no major influence on the conclusions of our discussion, and at the 
same time they support them with up-to-date statistical data. 
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tural country created conditions which were bound to result in 
a growing pauperization of rural areas, and in consequence in 
a relative impoverishment of the country as a whole. This overpop- 
ulation of rural areas diminished the productivity of labour in 
agriculture, decreased the amount of marketable surplus of agri- 
cultural products, in spite of the very low lewel of consumption, and 
consequently hindered the capitalization processes of the entire 
national economy. One must incidentally emphasize that overpopu- 
lation was particularly acute in those territories which were part 
of pre-war Poland. This was why the Regained Territories, depop- 
ulated after the war by the mass flight of the Germans, have 
become a mew homeland, not only for the Polish population re- 
patriated from abroad, but also for the landless peasantrv which 
hailed from Poland’s overpopulated areas, particularly from the 
southern part of the country. At the time of the first census, in 
February, 1946, the population of the Regained Territories was 
about 4-6 million, i.e. some 4 million less than before the war. The 
present estimate puts it at about 7 million. Thanks to the consid- 
erable possibilities of settlement offered by the Regained Terri- 
tories, it was possible to raise the productivity of their rural 
economy, thereby creating an initial condition for increasing the 
national income. 

The three above-mentioned aspects of the part played by the 
Regained Territories in Poland‘s economy cannot be translated into 
figures. Neither can they be properly assessed when we compare 
the economic development of different regions. For their influence 
produced effects which were felt in more than one area. There is 
no doubt that they were one of those propellent forces which were 
a for the rate of economic progress in the post-war 
period. 

The integration of the Western Territories into Poland’s econo- 
my took place under conditions which did not fit into any recog- 
nized theoretical pattern. Poland regained her indevendence after 
a war in which over 6 million of her citizens had lost their lives. 
The whole area of the country in its present boundaries had suf- 
fered enormous devastation as a direct result of hostilities and of 
plunder. The setting of the economy into motion was rendered 
difficult not only by the destruction and depopulation of whole 
sections of the country, but also by the fact that large tracts of 
agricultural land, main roads, nearly all production plants and even 
a large percentage of dwelling houses had been mined. The post- 
war migration movements in this country have no equal in history. 
This is why the task of reconstructing economic life, not to mention 
the changes in the social system, could not be carried out according 
to any ready-made blueprint of economic policy. It is not intended, 
nor is it possible to provide in the present article a picture of the 
process of reconstruction, or rather fundamental transformation 
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and expansion of the Polish economic system. The author‘s inten- 
tion is to show some of the fundamental indices of the economic 
development of the whole country, and to emphasize the part 
played in this development by the Western Territories. 

It is universally recognized that the national income constitutes 
the most general index of economic development. If we take the 
1938 national income of Poland as 100, the figures for the post-war 
years are as follows: 


1938 100 
1946 — 67 
1948 — 106 
1950 — 151 
1952 — 186 
1955 — 236 
1957 — 274 


The high rate of increase of the national income, shown above, 
is the result of Poland‘s post-war industrialization. The share of the 
Western Territories in the overall industrial production, apart from 
the year 1945, fluctuated between 20 and 27 per cent, which is 
a fairly accurate reflection of the population ratio between the 
Western Territories and the entire country. On the other hand, 
the rate of increase is shown by the fact that the total industrial 
production increased nearly sixfold, from about 8 billion zlotys in 
1946 to 47-9 billion zlotys in 1955. It is, therefore significant that 
this high rate of increase has been, on the whole, uniformly main- 
tained, both in the Western Territories and in the rest of the 
country. In 1955 the share of the Western Territories in industrial 
employment amounted to 24-3 per cent, thus corresponding also to 
the general population ratio. The equalization of the general rate 
of industrial development of the Western Territories with that of 
the rest of the country, which was the result of the State’s invest- 
ments policy, proves that within a relatively short time full advan- 
tage was taken of all the latent industrial capacity in the entire 
country. This proves also that the general economic conditions for 
the development of industry in the Western Territories are similar 
to those prevailing in the remainder of the country. The realization 
of this acquires special significance when we remember that within 
the German economic system, the same territories were clearly 
neglected in industrial development. 

The proportion of the overall industrial development in the 
Western Territories to that of the rest of Poland is not, however, 
the same in all branches; there are several in which it exceeds the 
figure of 24 per cent. 

It is to be regretted that official statistics do not say to what 
extent the several voivodships participate in the production of 
various industrial goods. Neither is there given any detailed infor- 
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mation to permit a comparison of industrial production in pre-war 
and present-day Poland. 

We can, however, indirectly illustrate the development of pro- 
duction with reference to certain basic goods. Column One shows 
the full production within Poland’s pre-war boundaries; Column 
Two — the pre-war production of the Regained Territories; Column 
Three — the production achieved in the country as a whole in 1957. 


Poland Regained 
in 1937 Territories P eee 


or 1938 1939 

hard coal million tons 38.1 31.3 94.1 
coke a a 2.3 3.5 5.8 
electric power million kilowatts 4.0 3-8 21.1 
pig iron million tons 0.9 0.5 24 
steel ma 8 1.4 0.8 5.3 
motorcars thousands P= 2.1 10.2 
lorries x — — 1.6 
goods wagons ” 0-6 0.5 11.9 
cement million tons 1.7 1.8 4.5 
motorcycles thousands vu _ 62.2 
cotton fabrics wiles ‘gietves 325.0 125.0 570.0 
woollen fabrics ” ” 37.6 11.0 76.5 
leather footwear ‘million pairs 2.8 0.3 29.7 
salt water fish thousand tons 14.0 38.0 108.5 
sugar ” ” 431.6 379.2 1,059.0 
nitrogen and phosphate 

fertilizers i t 76-0 2.3 339.0 


From the above data it is clear that Poland’s present industrial 
production has considerably surpassed not only the pre-war level, 
but, in the majority of basic goods, the aggregate potential of her 
pre-war and freshly acquired territories. Considering the share of 
the Western Territories in the overall production of our industry 
we may further claim that in the process of industrialization the 
Western Territories have considerably surpassed their pre-war level. 
If we compare existing data on employment in industry, it appears 
that there were about 200,000 more people employed in the Re- 
gained Territories in 1955. 

On the other hand, in comparison with the pre-war period, 
handicraft production had seriously diminished. This decline can 
only partly be explained by the increase in industrial production. 
There can be no doubt that restricting the development of handi- 
crafts for the sake of the socialization of the national economy 
resulted, particularly in the Western Territories, in a lowering of 
living standards of the population. From 1956 onwards, following 
the change in the economic policy on small-scale production, 
a visible improvement in this field can be seen throughout the 
country. e 
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The situation in agriculture was different from that in industry. 
Following a decline in the immediate post-war period the rate of 
increase of agricultural production was relatively slow. This was 
true both of the pre-war Polish territories and, even to a larger 
extent, of the Western Territories. Within the framework of the 
German national economy the Western Territories were primarily 
the source of agricultural products for the entire German market. 
Germany’s economic policy, bent on gaining self-sufficiency in food, 
precipitated the intensification of agriculture. Capital investments, 
a plentiful supply of agricultural machinery and implements, as 
well as artificial fertilizers coupled with the experience and high 
vocational qualifications of the farmer produced good results in 
the breeding of livestock and the raising of crops. A rapid resto- 
ration of agriculture in this area was not possible after the devasta- 
tions of the war; the fact that the new Polish settlers had no 
knowledge of local soil and climatic conditions, and little expe- 
rience of intensive farming, was an added difficulty. The general 
trend of Poland’s economic policy, aiming, as it did, at the industri- 
alization of the country resulted in a serious restriction of invest- 
ments in agriculture. The agricultural relations between the Western 
Territories and the rest of Poland may be compared to the physical 
law of connected vessels in which the liquid always finds its own 
level. Thus, an increase in production on pre-war Polish territories 
was obtained at the cost of lowering agricultural production in the 
Western Territories. 

The following table illustrates this point. 

The average annual yield of main crops within Poland’s present 


boundaries: 
Mean 
for 1934—1938 1956 
(in thousands of tons) 
four grain crops 12,479 12,069 
potatoes 38,036 38,052 
sugar beet 5,950 6,428 


Even though the data for the Regained Territories and the West- 
ern Territories are not sufficient for a full comparison, yet it is 
possible to make some comparisons. 


Mean 
for 1934—38 1956 
Regained Western 


Territories Territories 
(in thousands of tons) 
four grain crops 4,842 3,339 


potatoes 13,569 9,057 
sugar beet ° 3,199 2,231 
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The number of animals to every 100 hectares of tilled land for 
the whole territory of Poland was: 


1938 1946 1955 
horned cattle 47.6 18.7 38.8 
pigs 46.4 12.8 53.4 
sheep 9.3 3.5 20.8 


On the other hand, the number of the same animals in the 
Regained Territories or the Western Territories was: 


To every 100 hectares of tilled land 


1938 1946 1955 
horned cattle 56.5 9.4 32.7 
pigs 77-8 5.0 50.9 
sheep 144 1.6 20.4 


It should be pointed out, however, that the share of the Western 
Territories in the overall agricultural production does not cor- 
respond to their share in the supply of the market. The structure 
of agriculture in the Western Territories has been based on large 
estates, and so they are able to supply a far higher percentage of 
agricultural product to the market than would appear from the data 
quoted above. 

Contenting ourselves with this brief characterization of the two | 
basic divisions of the national economy — industry and agriculture 
— it is yet necessary to add that the Western Territories have 
a much denser network of railways and roads, and that communal 
facilities are also considerably better than in the rest of the country. 

In summing up we may say that the Western Territories have 
fulfilled the role of a catalyst in the development of Po!and’s 
economy. In spite of its radical curtailment as a result of the war, 
the productive potential of these territories has made it possible 
to solve the problem of overpopulation in rural areas, and of 
hidden unemployment, and to provide work in industry for 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

The prospects of Poland’s further economic development are 
closely linked with the further development of the economy of the 
Western Territories. 

In comparison with the pre-war level the present state of econ- 
omy in the Western Territories shows progress in some fields 
and a decline in others. In the latter a sacrifice was made to 
enable the rest of the country to catch up. The establishment of 
one economic level throughout the country is a prerequisite of the 
further development of the entire national economy. But the in- 
tegration of the Western Territories into Poland is already very 
considerably advanced. 


SOCIOLOGY IN POST-WAR POLAND 


by 
JAN SZCZEPANSKI 


HE purpose of this article is to outline the most important 

factors which determine the present position of sociology 

in Poland, as well as its development since October 1956. 
Consequently, this is not an exhaustive study, describing in full 
the research work being done by all the centres and all the so- 
ciologists in Poland, in the period which saw a rapid revival of 
that branch of learning in this country, but rather an attempt 
to explain the position which sociology should occupy, and 
a it is beginning to occupy in Poland’s social and cultural 

e. 

In the past, the development of the social sciences in Poland 
was always handicapped by the political situation of the Polish 
nation, its relation and attitude towards the Partition Powers, 
and the necessity to base its existence not on ‘the formally rec- 
ognized machine of the state, but on the spontaneous activity 
of informal groups: the family, voluntary organizations, and the 
aspirations of individuals. Therefore, it was no coincidence that, 
although Poland was the birthplace of a number of eminent 
representatives of the social sciences who later worked abroad, 
and wrote in languages other than Polish, the interest of those 
scholars in social problems originated in Poland, in the family, 
in the national atmosphere, at school or at the university. Thus, 
e.g. L. Gumplowicz is known as an Austrian sociologist, since he 
worked at Graz and wrote in German; L. Wimiarski wrote in 
French; S. Czarnowski is included in Durkheim’s French school 
of sociology; L. Petrazycki is regarded as a Russian scholar; the 
achievements of B. Malinowski form part of the social sciences 
in England; and F. Znaniecki is treated as an American sociolo- 
gist. This “expatriation” of Polish sociologists is due to the fact 
that, prior to 1918, except for that part of Poland which was under 
Austrian rule, there were no universities in Poland which could 
ensure to Polish scholars normal conditions of research work, and 
therefore they had to look for such conditions abroad, 
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Papers devoted to Polish sociology!’ showed interest in 
the problems resulting from the historical experiences of the 
nation which for about 150 years had no State of its own, no 
government of its own, no normal political life, no political 
parties in power, and no economic, cultural, educational or reli- 
gious institutions supported by the institutions of its own State. 
As mentioned above, the social existence of the nation depended 
on spontaneous forces, which have always been the main object 
of interest for sociologists. Poland’s national groups, her class 
structure, the tendencies to combine aspirations to social freedom 
with aspirations to national freedom, the Polish family, independ- 
ent — and often secret — Polish organizations — all these 
were the arena of the action of those forces which were born 
of Polish social and national traditions, from moral patterns and 
ideals, and from the emotions and attitudes of individuals. The 
problem of preserving national existence and national culture 
against the forces of the formalized systems of institutions of the 
Partition Powers, the problem that was being solved by the 
conscious activity of various Polish groups, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the simple attachment of the popular masses 
to tradition, always umderlay the development of social and 
political thought in Poland. The various processes and phenomena 
observable in Poland differed from those that could be seen in the 
“normally” developing capitalist countries in the West, and that 
was why they undermined many recognized theories concerning 
the relationship between the State and the nation. 

Such was the picture before 1918, and also in the inter-war 
period, when the heritage of the past still weighed upon the sociolo- 
gical studies in Poland. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
that great work of Thomas and Znaniecki, was born precisely 
from the social problems of the Polish peasant family trans- 
ferred from the backward conditions prevailing, at the turn of the 
19th century, in the Polish rural areas, to American industrial 
society, and The Younger Generation of Polish Peasants by J. Cha- 
lasihski, the most important Polish sociological work in the 1918— 
1939 period, described the changes which were taking place in the 
tural areas between the two World Wars. 

Thus it can be said that the environment conditions in which 
Polish sociology was born, constituted one of the principal factors 
of its development. While leaving it for future sociologists to ana- 
lyze in detail the mechanism of that process, let us point out that at 
present it is also the political and social situation which is one of 


{ See, eg. Social Thought from Lore to Science by H. E. Bamnes and 
H. Becker, vol. II, pp. 1069-78, 1952, the article by E. Markley-Znaniecki in 
Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by Gurvitch and W. E. Moore, 1945, and 
the note Sociology in Post-war Poland by T. Abel in The American Sociolo- 
gical Review, 1950. 
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the basic factors in the progress of sociology in Poland. For Poland 
now is one large laboratory in which many different experiments 
are being carried out; not all of them, of course, are fully control- 
lable and fully observable, but they are of great theoretical and 
practical importance. It can be stated, without exaggeration, that 
many theories which are of interest to the whole world, many social] 
and economic concepts which are the focus of violent controversies, 
and many experiments on which the possibilities of settling prob- 
lems, of vital importance to the whole world depend, are being 
tried out in Poland at the present time. 

That is why, if Polish sociologists can envy e.g. their American 
colleagues the equipment of their libraries and research centres 
and the funds at their disposal, American sociologists can envy their 
Polish colleagues that great field of observation and experiments 
that Polish society now is. What main processes could be pointed 
out here? We can say that a certain trend, a certain concept of 
building socialism, which we call the concept of bureaucratic so- 
cialism, has broken down in Poland, and has been replaced by the 
concept of building socialism on the principle of lively contact with 
the masses, and with the help of the strong national traditions 
inherent in Polish society. The putting of the later concept into 
practice requires a loosening of centralization, a reorganization of 
the excessively developed system of administrative institutions, 
both in political life and in industry, and the creation of new in- 
stitutions that would mobilize the forces and aspirations of the 
working masse. This requires democratic forms of political power, 
the granting of broad competences to the people’s councils (i.e. local 
government authorities) in which the representatives of the popu- 
lation would have real, and not just nominal influence on the 
administration. Further, this concept of socialism requires a revision 
of the forms of guidance of scientific and artistic activities by the 
ruling party. The mistakes resulting from the wrong concept of 
building socialism gave birth in Poland to many untoward effects, 
and to many processes of social disintegration which now must be 
made good, both by legislation and by influencing public opinion — 
by those forces which imtegrate the nation. It is in this 
process that Polish sociology has revived, and it is against that 
background that its present development becomes easily compre 
hensible. 

The years 1956 and 1957 saw in Poland widespread discussions 
on the various aspects of public life of the country, on reorganizing 
the processes of “amending” socialism and on changing the me 
thods of building the socialist system. The programme of reforms, 
published after the events in October 1956, and the discussions by 
which it was preceded, aroused the interest of wide circles of the 
Polish people. Public opinion came to demand the participation of 
social scientists in the work being done. Sociologists had not been 
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included in amy institutions formally co-operating with the go- 
vernment, but a number of research centres were then created for 
the study of problems of topical interest, and many government 
agencies concerned with employment, education, and various meas- 
ures intended to counteract social disorganization, now often asked 
sociologists for advice and for recommendations as to what research 
work should be carried out. In the press discussions of that period 
sociological problems were amply represented. 

Thus, sociology in Poland became a branch of science not only 
recognized but even fashionable. The popularity of sociology was 
further enhanced by the Poznan trial which followed the June 1956 
riots there, and which had taken place before the October events. 
Several sociologists appeared before the court as experts called 
by the defence and answered the question, to what extent the 
suggestive influence of the mob, and the circumstances which 
accompanied the riots, could have accounted for the conduct of the 
accused. This was an official recognition of a discipline which for 
a number of years had not enjoved the support of the authorities. 
Further attention to sociology was attracted by the press, and above 
all by the participation of sociologists in press discussions on topical 
social and cultural problems. It must be said, in this connection, 
that articles written by sociologists enjoyed a great popularity and 
evoked a great deal of response among the public. 

All these circumstances and the processes taking place in Polish 
society, and Polish political life, contributed to the creation of an 
atmosphere that was favourable for starting afresh sociological 
research and the teaching of sociology in the universities.’ 


Methodological trends in Polish sociology differ somewhat from 
those of West European and American sociology. This has been due 
to isolation during the Second World War, and to lack of contacts 
with the main trends in science in the 1948-1956 period. As com- 
pared with their Western colleagues, Polish sociologists pay more 
attention to general historical education, to the knowledge of the 
history of culture, and to philosophical studies. Not without impor- 


2 At present, Chairs of Sociology exist in the following Polish Univer- 
sities: Warsaw University has a well developed group of Chairs of Sociology; 
the Chair of Sociology in Lédz University is perhaps the strongest university 
centre of sociology in Poland, since it continues its fine traditions of devel- 
opment, begun immediately after World War II; there is a Chair of 
Sociology in the Jagiellonian University in Cracow, where sociologists have 
always collaborated quite closely with ethnographers and historians; there 
are also Chairs of Sociology at the Mickiewicz University in Poznan, at 
Wroclaw University, and at the Catholic University in Lublin. 

Apart from University Chairs, a number of research centres have recently 
been organized where sociological studies are being conducted. Only some 
of them will be mentioned here, above all those belonging to the Polish 
Academy of Sciences: the Research Centre for Sociology and the History of 
Culture, headed by Professor J. Chatasinski; the Research Centre for the 
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tance is the list of the scholars whose influence was decisive in 
moulding the intellectual frame of Polish sociologists: Florian 
Znaniecki who, as is known, has attempted to create a humanistic 
inductive sociology, and for that purpose combined humanistic 
philosophy with a positivist concept of scientific method; Stefan 
Czarmowski, a pupil of Durkheim, who specialized in the history 
of culture; and Ludwik Krzywicki who developed the theory of 
historical materialism. On the other hand, few Polish sociologists 
have ever been interested in statistical and mathematical methods. 
The strong philosophical school in Warsaw University in the 1918- 
1939 period also made itself felt in sociology. Sociological research 
in Poland was much influenced by the personal documents method 
and the historical method, and also, to a lesser degree, by the 
ecological school. Isolation from Western sociology, precisely in the 
period which saw a rapid development of statistical methods in the 
West, accounts for the fact that it is only in the last few years 
that the younger generation of our sociologists have started to 
acquaint themselves with achievements in that field. 


Special mention is due to the influence of Marxism on Polish 
sociology. Interest in history, and the high recognition accorded to 
historical methods, in the social sciences has created a suitable 
ground for the reception of the theory of historical materialism. 
While remaining sceptical with regard to a dogmatic interpretation 
of, and comments on, the writings of the Marxist classics, Polish 
sociologists have come to appreciate highly the methodological con- 
. cepts of Marx, and his directives as to the historical analysis of 

social processes. On the other hand, the psychoanalytic methods 
seem to have so far exerted practically no influence on Polish 
sociology. 

The problems on which sociological research in Poland is now 
focused are the burning issues of our social and political life. This 
article is not intended to give an exhaustive review of all the 
research work now being done in this country, but is confined to 
pointing out, by way of example, certain subject matters under 
investigation by the various centres. 

The Research Centre for Sociology and the History of Culture 
has concentrated on three problems: 1) the family in contemporary 


Theory of Culture and Social Changes, under Professor S. Ossowski; and 
the Research Centre for Sociological Studies, headed by Professor J. Szcze- 
panski. Sociological work is also being done by regional scientific institutes, 
such as the Institute for Western Territories in Poznan, the Silesian Institute 
at Opole, the Scientific Institute of Silesia in Katowice, and the Institute of 
Rural Economics in Warsaw. 

The Polish Sociological Society, formed in December 1957, which formerly 
worked as the Sociological Section of the Polish Philosophical Society, in- 
cludes nearly all the sociologists from all centres, and belongs to the Inter- 
national Sociological Association. 
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Poland, 2) social and cultural transformations in the rural areas, 
and relationships between town and country, 3) the social and 
cultural problems of the Polish Western Territories. 

The Research Centre for the Theory of Culture and Social Chan- 
ges is investigating the formation of a socialist culture, and certain 
problems of the methodology of the social sciences. The former 
includes: changes in the attitudes of the communists; problems of 
the interpretation of ideology; the relationship between opinions on 
the differentiation of wages and living standards and social position; 
the study of the shaping of socialist culture in factories, with special 
consideration of the role and influence of the workers’ councils. 
As far as the latter group of problems (questions of methodology) 
are concerned, the research workers’ interest is centred on the 
methods of causal explanations in the social sciences and, in this 
connection, the problem of operative indices of psychical attitudes. 
Detailed studies deal with causal explanations in history, the 
methods of a schematic formulation of the data concerning psychical 
attitudes, the construction and systematization of indices, of atti- 
tudes, the construction of measurement scales, and the causal inter- 
pretation of statistical correlations. 


The Research Centre for Sociological Studies is working on two 
general problems: transformation processes in the structure and 
functions of the working class, and transformations in the structure 
and functions of the intelligentsia. The first problem includes the 
investigation of the implications of the working class rising to 
power, of rapid industrialization, and of a rapid increase in the 
number of workers in factories. This involves investigation as to 
what categories of people, coming from what classes and social 
strata, start working in factories, what are the social characteristics, 
attitudes, aspirations and social ideals of those people, and what 
changes they bring about in the working class. All this involves, 
further, the study of changes in the working class family, in its 
living standards, and of the development trends in the cultural 
standars of the working class. Other group of studies cover the 
flux of the personnel in factories, abstention from work and other 
symptoms of disorganization, including the demoralization and 
resocialization of the young people employed in industry. A separate 


Gproblem is that of the workers’ councils, the workers’ attitudes 


toward those councils, and other questions resulting from the in- 
troduction of workers’ self-government. Another distinct branch 
of study deals with the matters connected with the formation of the 
Socialist youth movement. 

Research on the changes in the structure and functions of the 
intelligentsia is grouped round the formation processes of a new, 
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popular intelligentsia. Investigation in this field has so far included 
the study of the social positions and professional careers of the 
graduates of Lodz University, of those who completed a course 
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of study at a textile college for promoted workers, and of those 
who after leaving the general (non-vocational) secondary school did 
not enter any school of university level. Work has also been started 
on the examination of the social status of several professional 
groups, such as: university professors; writers; painters; sculptors 
and graphic artists; journalists; graduated engineers; and teachers. 


The general object of this research is to ascertain how the social | 


position of the intelligentsia is changing in a nation which is 
building socialism, and in which the workers’ party has risen to 
power. 

As can be seen from this cursory review of the problems under 
sociological investigation, the studies are characterized by a tend- 
ency to relate them to practical questions and to the reforms now 
taking place in Poland. In certain cases they even reveal the re- 
search workers’ ambition to provide data for a rational direction 
of the processes examined. The purpose of research is strictly 
scientific, but the problems are formulated so that the results can 
be applied in practice. 

The great chance of Polish sociology consists in availing itself of 
the circumstances of its revival, and of the extraordinary research 
opportunities offered by the present historic processes in Poland. 
It is true that sociology has considerable difficulties to overcome: 
the number of research workers is comparatively small, the research 
centres and university departments are poorly equipped, which 
often makes quick work simply impossible, the lack of calculating 
machines is acutely felt. But it must be said that the funds at the 
disposal of the sociologists are quite considerable, although of course 
not as big as they would like them to be. Like every other branch 
of learning, sociology can develop if it accumulates descriptions of 
facts and correct generalizations verified by logic. 

We are only beginning to see the outline of future results. Most 
of research work was started in 1957 or 1956, so that for the time 
being it is difficult to talk about results. Yet it can be legitimately 


expected that if the plans and programmes are put into practice,| 


data will be gathered that will permit the verification of many 
controversial hypotheses concerning the internal development, of 
the societies building socialism under the leadership of the workers’ 
party, hypotheses that can be found in large numbers in the 
enunciations of publicists, sociologists and even politicians in West- 
ern Europe and the United States. It is precisely in this, I think, 
that the importance of the sociological research now conducted in 
Poland consists, and that is why it arouses interest in their progress 
all over the world. 
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CONRAD UNDER POLISH EYES 


by 
ZDZISLAW NAJDER 


EAMS of paper have been used up in debating the question to 

what extent Conrad was an English writer, in how far his 

Polish descent appears in his writings, and the like. Quite 
a few interesting remarks were made on this subject by English 
writers in the poll held a few years ago by the Polish literary 
weekly Wiadomoésci, published in London. Conrad’s French biogra- 
pher, M. Gerard Jean Aubry, frequently emphasized the Polish 
elements in the personality and the work of the author of The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. On the other hand, the best work in this 
field has been written by Herr Paul Wohlfahrt, a German. 

We shall try here to look at Conrad from another angle, so far 
untried, viz: how do the Poles see him and what do they most 
value in him? This, of course, is connected with the former problem, 
for, if there had been such a great deal of Polish traits in Conrad’s 
personality as a writer, his kinship with the Polish reader would 
have been more obvious. And if, on the other hand, the Poles find 
so many native traits in Conrad’s writings, this may arise from the 
fact of his work being permeated with- Polish literary traditions. 

The Polish reader iis an interesting subject to study, not only 
because he is the writer’s fellow-countryman, but also because there 
is no other country in the world where Conrad is so popular. He 
is the most widely read and best liked twentieth-century author who 
wrote in a foreign language. Fifty-thousand copy issues of his 
novels disappear instantaneously. Though Conrad was practically 
banned between 1949 and 1954, the total issue of his works published 
since the war exceeds half a million copies. 


x 


Further to pursue our subject it will be necessary to say at least 
afew words about the specific character of the Polish approach to 
literature. There are two factors which, in my opinion, must be 
mentioned here since they determine the considerable difference 
between the Polish literary taste and, e. g., the English one. 
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The first of them is the fact that the bourgeoisie has contributed 


but little to the history of Polish culture. Up to the end of the | 


19th century the nobility, the gentry, were the only social group 


really active in the development of culture. Polish bourgeois culture | 


was practically non-existent, at least on a Western European scale. 


Beginning with the 16th century the szlachta (minor nobility) de- . 


cidedly predominated in the political life of the State. This checked 


the development of the towns to which, at the same time, ethnically | 


alien elements, above all Jews and Germans, were attracted 
on a mass scale by the unprecedented religious toleration. As late 
as the 19th century, after the loss of her independence by Poland 
and the liquidation of the szlachta’s political and economic power, 
it fis they who set the tone to national life, literature and art and 
to enlightened taste. It is the szlachta who continue to dictate the 
“chivalrous” hierarchy of values, at the top of which were placed; 
the duty to shield and defend honour and to fight for liberty, the 
right to hold one’s own opinion on every subject and scorn for 
“business” as unbefitting a nobleman. Money, of course, played an 
immense part as is the case everywhere, but it has not been 
officially “knighted” as in England. 

Typically bourgeois merchant, industrial and banking themes 
made their appearance in Polish literature for a short time only, 
and, for the most part, in the form of gibes at money-grabbers. 
It should be noted here that when at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth century the urban proletariat 
began to take an active part in developing the national culture, 
over the head, as it were, of the bourgeoisie, it “borrowed” from 
the szlachta many of their typical principles and likings. 

The second factor is the specific part played by literature in 
Poland, at least during the last one hundred and seventy years: 
the part of guide in the life of the nation and, at the same time, 
of a substitute for political life. From the moment when Poland 
fell as a State in 1795, and the territories inhabited by the Poles 
broke up imto three parts, seized by Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
the function of preserving Polish culture entire, and of awakening 
the national spirit, was taken over by literature. The poetry of 
Mickiewicz and Slowacki, the most eminent poets, took a stand 
side by side with those who struggled for liberty in one unsuccess- 
ful insurrection after another, Small, forbidden volumes of poetry 
and prose circulated in hand-written copies, with prison and hard 
labour threatening those who possessed them; they awakened 
hope and strengthened resistance. It was at that time that 
, the conception — unknown to other nations — of prophetic bard: 
poet and spiritual and political leader of the nation, was born. 
In the years of a slackening of the oppressors’ harsh laws, great 
political discussions, so disguised as to pass the censors’ notice, 
took place in literature; elsewhere, they would have found their 
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place on the forum of the parliament, in inter-party debates. Lit- 
erature rather than history was magistra vitae. 

Owing to its form, and the great talent of its authors, it was 
Romantic poetry that was best suited to play the part of guide 
in the ways of living and thinking, and it was this poetry that 
took the chief place in the hierarchy of greatness as recognized 
by the nation. A lone individual, who fights against adversity, not 
in the name of his own individualism, but in the name of the 
silent masses of his people, is the typical hero of Polish Romantic 
poetry. Byronism became transposed onto the community in Po- 
land. It obviously had to follow that such a role of the belles- 
lettres made for one-sidedness in its reception: an endeavour to 
bring out the fundamental problems of morality and politics, .wil- 
lingness to yield to lofty, though somewhat mysterious, moods, 
a tendency to exaltation, a cult of lonely heroes, a searching for 
directives, and for support in life, in literary works. 


* 


On the basis of the above remarks one may already guess 
which of Conrad’s books enjoy the greatest success in Poland. 
Thev are, in the first place: Lord Jim, Typhoon, and The 
Rover; next comes the volume which contains Youth — Heart of 
Darkness — The End of the Tether, The Shadow Line and 
The Rescue. There is no doubt that neither Chance nor The 
Secret Agent, nor Under Western Eyes, nor even the brilliant 
Nostromo will be numbered among them. Lord Jim is the 
novel particularly liked by the Poles. It was Richard Curle who 
was the first to remark that Jim would have become a fully 
credible character, had he been represented as a Pole. Personally, 
I do not think that any nation or race whatever could claim the 
monopoly of such noble steadfastness; Jim’s conduct wholly tallies 
with a recognition of the hierarchy of values which I have called 
“chivalrous”, and knighthood, after all, originated in Western 
Europe. Be it as it may, Tuan Jim is very near, and completely 
comprehensible to the Poles. Possibly partly because they do not 
let the doubts and vacillations of Marlow, who circles around the 
hero, mislead them, they are unable fully to understand his con- 
duct. The writing technique of Lord Jim is easily assimilated 
by the Poles because a literary “chat”, a story told by a story- 
teller where everything is seen by a living narrator’s eyes, is 
a very prevalent one in Polish literature and deeply rooted in it. 
Let us add that it developed under the fairly considerable 
influence of Laurence Sterne. 

Jim seems to us to be a character from yet another drama of 
one of our great Romantic poets. He fits there not only because of 
his personality but also because of the type of problems that 
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confront him. In Lord Jim, however, there is another character 
which evokes in the Polish reader a feeling of something very 
familiar: it is the German, Stein, a political emigré from post-1848 
Europe. His biography is the typical biography of many thousands 
of Poles, emigrants from their native land, following three 
unsuccessful national insurrections in the 19th century. Bringing 
with them everywhere an atmosphere of Romanticism, love of 
liberty and reckless courage, they disperse over the entire globe. 
And that motto of Stein’s: “To follow a phantom dream and 
again to follow a phantom dream, and so — ewig — usque ad 
finem...” might simply be a quotation from Mickiewicz or Slo- 


wacki; above all, it is, for good or evil, the everyday maxim of | 


life of but too many of us. 

If, from time to time, the Polish reader feels a slight “national” 
grudge against Conrad, it is not because he wrote in a foreign 
language, or that he did not deal with Polish subject-matter; 
it is because some of the secondary characters in his stories — 
felt by this reader to be so typically Polish, as, besides Stein, e.g, 
Joergensen in The Rescue — he endowed with another na- 
tionality. 

The conflict between love and honourable duty as shown in 
The Rescue, must be an everyday one in a country devastated 
and tom by fighting in every generation. On the whole one can 
say that, after all, the strikingly great number of problems set 
by Conrad iin his stories are very much like those that life has put 
before the Poles during the last two hundred years. People have 
often wondered to what extent the motif of betrayal and flight 
from duty, so frequent in Conrad’s work, from Tales of Unrest 
down to The Rescue, is linked with the writer’s personal life, 
with his own feeling of “national renegacy”. One thing is certain: 
the problem of shirking national or social duty must be a con- 
stantly recurrent one in the consciousness of a people whose fate 
is to misk their life every decade, or so, for fidelity to their 
convictions. Under such circumstances the temptation to break 
away from the community, to wall oneself within a private 
circle of affairs, must appear very frequently. It does mot always 
result from egotistic motives, it may reflect general despair of 
there being any sense in human activity. The author deals with 
such an attitude in Victory which, to the Polish reader, might 
be an allegorical compendium of the events of the last twenty 
years, when those who kept the farthest away from politics 
were drawn brutally and painfully into its stre:m. 

Nostromo, too, contains quite a number of “Polish” themes: 
it shows on the one hand the danger of idealizing political attitudes 
and a blind attachment to slogans that had become divorced from 
life (Sefior Jose Avellanos is frankly modelled on certain Polish 
political leaders) and, on the other, the fatal consequences of 
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a sceptical political indifference, or of the cult of “business”, the 
supremacy of money which is supposed, as it were automatically, 
to usher in civilization. But Nostromo is too gloomy a novel, too 
doubtful of any ideals and principles in man’s actions, to count 
on finding much favour among average Polish readers, inclined 
to look to Conrad’s works for an incentive to steadfastness and 
heroism. Hence the popularity of The Rover, Typhoon and Youth 
where the leit-motif is to come to grips with life rather than 
to probe the sense of human undertakings. 

Under Western Eyes, so popular in the West in recent years, 
produces another kind of resistance in the Polish reader. Not only 
because, as a rule, he perceives without difficulty the picture of 
the Russians in the book to be a primitive one; a caricature, but, 
first and foremost, because he is irritated by the malicious and 
prejudiced presentation of revolutionary fighters. It is generally 
known that the Poles have a rich past in conspiration and revo- 
lutionary movements, and they know that the ranks of revolu- 
tionaries do not by any means consist only of awindioes, perverts 
and agents provocateurs. 

The perception of Conrad in Poland, and the opinions circu- 
lating about him, are undoubtedly one-sided, and this is 
somewhat dangerous. Known superficially and from the side of 
only some of his works, Conrad might appear to be an advocate 
of an active attitude divorced from the sense of the act, and of 
adherence to one’s principles, contrary though they may be to 
common sense. In post-war years Conrad has been sharply 
attacked on this point by critics who failed to see that when 
a reader understands a writer one-sidedly it is not the fault of the 
latter. The motives of these attacks were, after all, sociological 
ones and did not arise from literary criticism. It was rightly 
asserted that the Poles have an excessive predilection for squan- 
dering blood needlessly, and are too apt to yield to plausibly 
flattering ideological slogans, so universal as to be totally deprived 
of amy social and political contents. It was only later that Conrad’s 
defenders proved that in fact his work did not contain imcentives 
for precisely such conduct and that nigoristic moralism, though 
often dangerous, is better than ethical indifference. 

When we stop to consider the specific character of the Polish 
way of looking at Conrad we are struck by the astounding concur- 
rence between the prevailing opinion of Polish critics and readers, 
and what Conrad himself wrote and said about his work. On the 
whole, he valued most highly the same works and the same 
characteristics of his work as those that found the greatest favour 
in Polish eyes. The high rank of The Nigger, lack of appreciation 
for Nostromo, the cult of Lord Jim, The Mirror of the Sea, 
and The Rover, fondness for the abortive Arrow of Gold — 
these are the concurrences, easiest to mention, between Conrad’s 
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personal judgment and that of the “Polish conception”. What 
tallies in the author’s general attitude with that of his compatriot 
readers is more important, however, than an evaluation of his 
various works. This concurrence is reflected in the fact that both 
find those elements and motives fundamentally important which 
express the conviction that certain moral principles are immovable 
and unambiguous, that it is possible to form a clear and just 
opinion of a man’s conduct. And this is only one of the aspects of 
Conrad’s work. Another one, no less important, is the sceptical 

ining of these convictions. One reverts to them later but 
without the inner fire and trusting faith, merely because one is 
conscious of these principles being both uncertain and impossible 
to verify, and yet, at the same time, necessary and the only 
possible. 

Conrad constantly put in the foreground only one of the aspects 
but it was precisely this one. He wrote in A Personal Record: 
“Those who read me know my conviction that the world, the 
temporal world, rests on a few very simple ideas: so simple 
that they must be as old as the hills. It rests, notably,. among 


others, on the idea of Fidelity.” In a letter to Sir Sidney Colvin, | 


written in 1917, he took the matter up from a somewhat different 
point of view: “I have been called a writer of the sea, of the 
tropics, a descriptive writer, a romantic writer — and also 
a realist. But as a matter of fact all my concern has been the 
“ideal” value of things, events and people. That and nothing 
else. The humorous, the pathetic, the passionate, the sentimental 
aspects came in of themselves — mais en vérité ce sont les valeurs 


idéales des faits et gestes humains qui se sont imposés ad mon} 


activité artistique.” 

Although a critic should not concur with such a_ biased 
conception of Conrad’s work, he must admit that this is exactly 
how he is understood by the Poles. For he is regarded, if only 
subconsciously, as another Romanticist, no longer a poet but 
a prose-writer and yet the heir of the Romantic bards, another 


educator of the nation. And this writer, pessimistic and embit-! 


tered, as he was so often considered in the West, here plays 
the part which, to a certain extent, he wanted to play — 
a simplified and impoverished one though it be: the part of 
a guide in life, a comforter in misfortune, a teacher of the 
principles of honour, fidelity and duty. 
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FOCUS ON ECONOMY 
ELEVENTH PLENARY 
SESSION OF THE PUWP 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


HE Eleventh Plenary Session 

of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party 
is noteworthy, above all, for its 
decisions on economic questions. 
Since October 1956 there has not 
been a plenary session of the Cen- 
tral Committee devoted ‘to any 
fundamental discussion of these 
problems. And so it was the more 
important to consider them against 
the background of the country’s 
present situation. 

It is characteristic of this sit- 
uation that at the end of 1957, 
and the beginning of 1958, Poland 
did attain a degree of economic 
stability, although last year the 
home market and foreign trade 
showed a visible lack of equilib- 
rium, creating a very real threat 
of inflation. It has been estimated 
that in 1957 the real level of wages 
and salaries increased by 11-12 
per cent, the growth of income in 
tural areas being roughly the same. 
This resulted in a rise of the 
purchasing power of the popula- 
tion. The demand which thus arose 
was met with the greatest dif- 
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ficulty, in spite of satisfactory in- 
dex figures in industry and agri- 
culture. Equilibrium was restored 
by drawing upon reserves in the 
country, and by contracting more 
foreign loans. 

The primary function of eco- 
nomic policy in 1958 is, therefore, 
to uphold and strengthen the 
existing equilibrium. In connection 
with this it has been found ne- 
cessary to freeze wages, while 
making at the same time great ef- 
forts to increase industrial and 
agricultural production. Similarly, 
the first aim in foreign trade is to 
effect an improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments. 

It must be remembered that 
since the October events of 1956, 
Polish economy has been develop- 
ing, as it were, on two intersect- 
ing planes, one — the plane of 
general directives — being sta- 
bilized, and the other — the plane 
of transformation in the methods 
of economic management — wit- 
nessing constant change and de- 
velopment. 


The year 1957 brought, in this 
respect, fundamental reforms in 
the methods of central planning. 
Industrial enterprises were gran- 
ted increased autonomy, and the 
scope of the activities of Workers’ 





Councils was extended. 1958 has, 
too, introduced several changes: a 
new statute for industrial enter- 
prises, fresh principles for carrying 
on home trade, and for building 
activities, and a law granting wid- 
er prerogatives to local councils. 
The long-awaited reform of the 
central boards, which have hither- 
to been responsible for the mana- 
gement of Polish industry, is also 
expected this year. The Eleventh 
Plenary Session approved all of 
these changes. 

The proposed reforms of the e- 
conomic system are to take place 
in three stages. The third stage, 
introducing, in 1959, a reform 
of the price and wage system is 
regarded as being the most im- 
portant, and at the same time the 
most difficult of them. The year 
1958 is to be a period of prep- 
aration for these changes which, 
however, are conditioned by the 
fact that they must not interfere 
with the real level of earnings; on 
the contrary, they should consti- 
tute the starting-point for its in- 
crease, and so must be carried out 
under conditions of economic sta- 
bility, embracing, to start with, 
those branches of national econo- 
my which have hitherto been 
particularly neglected. 

The Plenary Session regarded 
the increase of work productivity 
as being the most important prob- 
lem to be solved. This is easily 
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understood considering the present 
urgent need for a considerable rise 
in production and the necessity for 
lowering production costs in view 
of the pressing demands of the 
export drive. 

Under existing Polish condi- 
tions the question of work produc- 
tivity is closely bound up with 
the complicated problem of over- 
staffing. It must be noted here 
that the economic development of 
the last twelve years, and partic- 
ularly a rise in production, was 
achieved mainly by means of 
higher employment. To quote one 
instance: in the period 1952—1956, 
the share of increased work pro- 
ductivity in the growth of indus- 
trial production fluctuated in Po- 
land between 50—70 per cent, 
while in Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
France it amounted to 75—100 per 
cent, on the average. It is obvious 
that such an unhealthy state of 
affairs could no longer be toler- 
ated, and the Eleventh Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee 
declared that the time had come 
to put an end to it. 

The proposals concerning new 
principles for the training and 
payment of young workers belong 
to the same category of problems. 
Under roughly the same heading 
come also the decisions to raise 
pensions which remove some of 
the hardships formerly suffered 


by pensioners and make possible 
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the retirement of approximately 
200,000 people whose low pensions 
forced them to work in industry. 

An entirely different problem 
was raised by the new proposals 
on housing. The proposals which 
had been made by Mr Wladyslaw 
Gomulka at the previous session 
were expanded and developed 
during the Eleventh Session. The 
main idea of the proposed changes 
is to encourage various forms 
of private investment, maintaining, 
at the same time, the present le- 
vel of State housing investments. 
It is expected that by this means 
the housing problem, which is one 
of the greatest trials of present- 
day Polish life, will be solved 
more quickly. 

B Ses 


. 


THE LOCAL COUNCILS 
COME ALIVE 


N February 2nd elections to 

the local councils were held 
according to the new, more de- 
mocratic, electoral law. The new 
law provides for a fifty per cent 
increase in the number of candi- 
dates standing for election, ds 
compared with the number of 
mandates in each division. It also 
introduces, apart from the existing 
territorial divisions, new ones in 
large industrial establishments, 
with their candidates drawn from 
among the workers. This is aimed 
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at establishing closer links between 
key industry workers and their 
Workers’ Councils on the one side, 
and the local organs of State au- 
thority on the other. 

Before the elections the resign- 
ing members of the local coun- 
cils held many meetings during 
which they reported on their past 
activities. The new candidates were 
chosen by the Committees of 
the National Unity Front at the 
so-called consultation meetings, 
which were attended in large num- 
bers, particularly in rural areas. 
Those taking part voiced their 
opinion as to the suitability of 
candidates, put forward new can- 
didates, and made many sugges- 
tions for the work of the new 
councils. ! 

Of over 18 million people enti- 
tled to vote, more than 16-5 mil- 
lion cast their votes (86:68 per 
cent of the electorate). 205,005 
councillors, for councils of all le- 
vels, were elected from among the 
290,886 candidates. 


* 


The new local councils started 
their activities under new condi- 
tions, with far wider powers and 
possibilities of work than had been 
available to their predecessors. In 
the last two years a great deal 
has been done to strengthen the 
local councils by widening their 
prerogatives. ° 
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The following figures will best 
illustrate the progress made in 
this field: 

1. the local budgets at the 
disposal of the people’s councils 
rose from 13-2 billion zlotys in 
1953 to 35-5 billion zlotys in 1958, 
which constitutes an increase of 
9-2 per cent in relation to the 
State budget; 

2. the revenue of the local 
councils from their own sources 
of income, which amounted to a 
bare 2-3 billion zlotys in 1953, rose 
to 16-5 billion zlotys in 1958, which 
constitutes an increase of 28-5 per 
cent in relation to the total budgets 
of the councils; 

3. the local councils’ expendi- 
ture on investments has gone up 
from 1-8 billion zlotys in 1953 to 
11-3 billion zlotys in 1958, which 
amounts to approximately one 
fourth of the State investments. 

It should be added that the 
prerogatives of the local councils 
has been recently expanded to 
embrace a number of activities 
essential for satisfying the needs 
of the population, such as: social- 
ized retail trade, enterprises for 
the construction and repair of 
houses in towns and rural areas, 
agricultural machine stations, most 
of the health service establish- 
ments, etc. 

On January 25th, 1958, the Sejm 
passed a new law on local councils 
which marked a further step for- 


NOTES 


ward in realizing the basic prin- 
ciple of the October 1956 program 
i.e. for decentralizing and democ- 
ratizing the State administration. 
Analogous to the changes effected 
in the central organs, which resul- 
ted in an important growth of the 
Sejm’s legislative and controlling 
functions, the new law is intended 
to strengthen the role of the local 
councils as local representatives 
of the population, and as a natu- 
ral counterpart of the Sejm in 
their respective voivodships, dis- 
tricts, towns, setilements and _ vil- 
lages. 

The strengthened authority of 
the local councils is reflected, a- 
bove all, in the provisions for 
extending their influence on the 
operations of industrial establish- 
ments controlled by central ‘au- 
thorities, i.e. ministries exercising 
supervision over key industries. 

The establishment of closer ties 
between local councils and key 
industrial . enterprises proceeds 
from realistic considerations. The 
new law, aimed at a further broad- 
ening of the financial autonomy 
of the councils, provides them 
with a new source of revenue, 
namely, a share in the profits of 
the key industrial enterprises in 
their area. 

In accordance with the new law 
local councils’ authority will ex- 
tend, in the course of the next 
two years, over several other eco- 
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nomic or cultural concerns, such 
as: the State Farms, the State 
Transport Service, those industrial 
establishments which work mainly 
for local needs, wholesale trade 
enterprises, theatres, cinemas, 
health resorts so far administered 
by the State, etc. 

It should be stressed, as a fact 
of great importance in the initial 
stage of changing the economic 
pattern in Poland, that under the 
new law the voivodship and dis- 
trict councils will be able to dele- 
gate some of their functions to 
the councils of lower level. This 
opens wide the door to further 
decentralization. 

The granting of wider preroga- 
tives to the local councils creates 
conditions under which the popu- 
lation can have a_ considerably 
larger measure of influence on 
the management of local affairs 
both in town and country, thus 
accelerating the pace of economic 
recovery of the country. 

S.Z. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 
UNDERGOES CHANGE 


HE past year witnessed two 
outstanding events that sum- 
med up actual achievements and 
traced the direction of future 
changes in the economic pattern of 
Poland. The first of these was the 


preparation by the Economic 
Council, an advisory body to the 
Council of Ministers, of a number 
of guiding principles to be followed 
in changing the economic pattern; 
the second was the submission for 
discussion ‘by the workers of in- 
dustrial establishments of the draft 
statutes of a State industrial 
enterprise. Both the guiding prin- 
ciples and the draft statutes 
themselves are indicative of a 
definite tendency towards decen- 
tralization. They limit central plan- 
ning to general guidance, and do 
not allow it to infringe upon the 
fundamental principle which gov- 
erns industrial enterprises, namely 
the principle of economic account- 
ing. 

The draft statutes are the work 
of an ad hoc commission appointed 
by the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party. 
Compared with the decree of 1950 
concerning State industrial enter- 
prises, the most important chan- 
ges envisaged by the draft relate to 
their management. While the di- 
rector of a concern is still “held 
responsible for its general man- 
agement consistent with the prin- 
ciple of one-man direction”, at the 
same time he is “responsible to 
the workers’ council and to the 


higher authorities for its total 
assets and its over-all manage- 
ment”. 


The draft grants wide preroga- 
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tives to the Workers’ Councils (the 
Law of November 19th, 1956 
provided for the setting up of these 
bodies in industrial enterprises); 
they are to be elected by all the 
workers in a plant and entrusted 
with the management of the works, 
i.e. the property of the nation, in 
their name. A workers’ council of 
a given enterprise is to act on the 
basis of statutes voted by all the 
workers, and subject to approval 
by the Minister concerned who, 
after consultation with the Central 
Board of the appropriate Trade 
Union, must declare them compat- 
ible with the existing regulations. 

The draft statutes lay down rules 
for mutual co-operation between 
the director and the Workers’ 
Council. The director is a statutory 
member of the Council and of its 
Presidium; he is required to 
implement the Council’s resolutions. 
If, in his opinion, a specific reso- 
lution is incompatible with existing 
regulations, or the current produc- 
tion plan, he refuses to order its 
implementation, informing the 
Workers’ Council and his superior 
authorities of his decision. The 
final ruling rests with the higher 
authority. The Council may appeal 
against this decision to a special 
body set up by the Council of Mi- 
nisters. 

The draft provides that the 
enterprises shall be run at a profit; 
they shall enjoy considerable auto- 
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nomy with regard to the disposi- 
tion of assets and their investment 
and sales policy; they shall have 
greater influence in fixing pro- 
duction indices; interference by 
controlling organs shall be cur- 
tailed; workers shall share in the 
enterprise’s profits through the 
so-called Works’ Fund, thus hay- 
ing an incentive to work harder 
and better. 

It is interesting to note that 
the new pattern, while departing 
in many respects from the Soviet 
system of management, does not 
go so far as the Yugoslav system 
which grants complete autonomy 


to industrial enterprises. 
S.B, 


“A GOOD DEED 
IN A NAUGHTY WORLD” 


NDER the conditions created 

by the “phoney peace”, events 
which should be regarded as abso- 
lutely normal in international re- 
lations, not infrequently arouse 
sensation. These are peculiar times; 
almost every day we read reports 
on further improvements of ballis- 
tic missiles, or on remote-control 
rockets of a constantly increasing 
range, but the simple fact of a 
peaceful economic agreement be- 
tween a great power on the one 
side of the great demarcation line, 
and a smaller country on the oth- 
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“A GOOD DEED 


er side, appears as something very 
much aut of the ordinary run of 
things. 

In this light the Polish-Ameri- 
can credit agreement must be 
hailed as an especially encouraging 
event, it deals in terms of cereals, 
cotton and machinery. Let us add, 
to avoid all misconceptions, that 
this machinery serves such peace- 
ful purposes as the manufacture 
of fruit and vegetable preserves. 

This is the second Polish-Amer- 
ican agreement, and, so far as 
one may gather, it may not be the 
last. The agreement involves a 
credit of $98 million, $73 mullion 
being earmarked for purchases of 
agricultural produce, while the 
rest is a clean cash credit granted 
by Eximbank to cover shipping 
expenses and purchases of some 
capital goods, such as machinery 
for the foodstuffs, the textile, the 
leather and the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Owing to the world market 
changes, which occurred in the 
second half of last year, Polish 
foreign trade encountered extreme 
difficulties. For some months now 
world markets prices of the most 
important raw materials have been 
continuously falling; particularly 


affected have been some of the 
commodities constituting the bulk 
of Polish exports, e.g. coal. The 
falling prices are having a very 
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adverse effect on Polish terms of 
trade both with the West and the 
East. Trade with the latter has 
suffered in consequence of the 
general principle in accordance 
with which socialist countries clear 
accounts between themselves on 
the basis of world market prices. 

In this difficult situation, the 
Polish-American credit agreement 
considerably eased the very 
strained balance of payments in 
Polish foreign trade. While last 
year’s American loan envisaged 
merely purchases of certain quan- 
tity of raw materials by Poland, 
the new agreement offers in addi- 
tion modest, but nevertheless im- 
portant opportunities for buying 
machinery. 

At the present time, all coun- 
tries may be roughly divided in 
two groups: those who have pro- 
fited temporarily from the fall of 
prices of raw materials and semi-~- 
-finished goods, and those whose 
terms of trade have deteriorated 
for this same reason. Aid given to 
the latter is in the long run of 
considerable importance for the 
trend of world economy. 

The matter of the _ greatest 
eoncern to Poland is, of course, the 
of the loan. The total of the 
instalments received so far is 
not comparable to the needs of 
the country, starved as it is of 
capital, and suffering both from 


size 
two 
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the pressure exerted by the world 
market situation and internal eco- 
nomic difficulties, due to a great 
extent to the aftermath of the 
war. 

For the United States, on the 
other hand, it cannot be a matter 
of indifference that there is now 
an opportunity to develop what 
for several years has been a very 
restricted trade with Poland. Irre- 
spective of current difficulties, 
Poland has made a serious effort 
towards industrialization, and it is 
an accepted fact that countries 
industrialized to some extent make 
better trade partners for highly 
industrialized countries than un- 
derdeveloped ones which are basing 
their foreign trade chiefly on agri- 
culture. 

It is to be hoped that the vol- 
ume of Po'ish-American trade 
will show a substantial rise with 
time, and that in future the United 
States will find bigger opportu- 
nities on the Polish market than 
there appear to be at present. 

The psychological effect of this 
agreement must be emphasized 
once more, before we conclude 
these remarks. Several rays of 
hope have lately pierced the “iron 
curtain” dividing the world. Of 


these some may be dimmed, but 
others may continue to shed their 
light. Perhaps it is the ray of eco- 
nomic relations which is destined 
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to “shine like a good deed in a 
naughty world’, and send out a 
promise of some sort of stability, 

B.L. 


TRADE 
WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


INCE the abolition of trade 
barriers between Poland and 

Yugoslavia the economic relations 
between the two countries have 
developed at a rapid pace. 

In 1955, when commerce be- 
tween the two countries was re- 
sumed, it amounted to a bare $ 8 
million. By 1957, however, it was 
four and a half times higher 
($ 36 million), the upward trend 
still continuing. In November, last 
year, a Yugoslav trade mission 
signed in Poland an agreement 
for 1958, which provides for an 
exchange of goods valued at 
$ 53:4 million; another agreement, 
signed simultaneously, covers a 
period of three years and raises 
the annual ‘turnover to more than 
$ 77 million. 

This dynamic rise in trade re- 
lations between Poland and Yu- 
goslavia is in some degree the 
result of the complementary 
structure of industrial production 
and the raw material resources of 
the two countries. 

In recent years, Poland vastly 
expanded her coal, metallurgical, 
machine and sugar industries, and 
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is in a position to supplement Yu- 
goslavia’s needs in these respects. 

On the other hand, Yugosla- 
via’s resources of those minerals 
not found in: Poland, meet the 
needs of Polish economy for ores 
of non-ferrous metals, pyrites, 
copper cables, asbestos, etc., while 
her fresh and processed fruit is 
welcome onthe Polish food market. 

Goods exchange, however, is 
merely one, and perhaps not even 
the most important aspect of eco- 
nomic co-operation between Po- 
land and Yugoslavia. Very prom- 
ising also was last year’s devel- 
opment in the field of scientific 
and technical co-operation. 

These few data, however, do 
not by any means present a com- 
plete picture of the situation. Un- 
like Poland, Yugoslavia does not 
belong to the Council of Econom- 
ic Co-operation, in which are 
associated all the socialist coun- 
tries of Europe. Nevertheless, the 
close links of economic co-opera- 
tion which have recently been 
forged between Poland and Yu- 
goslavia have also served to draw 
Yugoslavia closer to the remain- 
ing socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

At the beginning of this year, 
after an exchange of numerous 
industrial delegations and econom- 
ic experts, an official delegation 
of the Yugoslav Government ar- 
Tived in Warsaw, headed by the 


Deputy Chairman of the Federal 
Executive Council, Mr Svetozar 
Vukmanodvic-Tempo. The delega- 
tion included also Mr Hasan Brkié, 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, and Mr Marian Cvet- 
kovié, Industrial Secretary to the 
Federal Executive Council. 

The delegation came to sign an 
agreement on the setting up of 
a Committee of Polish-Yugoslav 
Co-operation, to discuss the pos- 
sibilities for the development of 
various forms of economic rela- 
tions, and, eventually, to exchange 
experience in the fields of econom- 
ic management and planning. 
The talks lasted several days, and 
led to the signing of the Polish- 
Yugoslav economic agreement on 
February 20th. 

In interviews given on that 
occasion, the heads of the dele- 
gations, Mr Jaroszewicz and Mr 
Vukmanovic¢-Tempo, expressed the 
view that the success of the wide 
co-operation plans will depend, first 
and foremost, on the initiative of 
individual entreprises in the two 
countries and on the agreements 
which they will able to conclude 
between themselves. Thus _ the 
agreements signed by Poland and 
Yugoslavia differ from other such 
agreements in that their imple- 
mentation is largely dependent 
or on the 


on individual plants, 
separate branches of industry, and 
not on the initiative of economic 
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ministries, or other government 
organs. Decentralisation of eco- 
nomic management is~ thereby 
recognised as a principle in an 
international agreement. 

An exchange of views on man- 
agement of national economy 
proved also very fruitful. Both 
countries are searching for those 
rational forms of management 
which can best be accommodated 
to a socialist economy, and an 
exchange of experience is of great 
interest to them, especially as they 
both subscribe to the principle of 
non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

L.K. 


POLISH-FRENCH 
CULTURAL AGREEMENT 


N accordance with the terms 

of the Declaration of July 
10th, 1957, a cultural agreement 
between Poland and France was 
signed in Warsaw, on February 
21st, 1958. Foreign journalists ac- 
credited in Warsaw were aston- 
ished to see so great an impor- 
tance being given to the signing of 
a cultural agreement, as, nearly 


all the Warsaw daily papers — 
apart from carrying detailed in- 
formation — devoted editorials to 
this event. For, indeed, after a se- 
veral years’ break in our tradi- 
tionally very close cultural rela- 


tions with France, this agreement 
seems to inaugurate a new pe- 
riod. 

It provides for an intensifica- 
tion of exchanges in all domains, 
and more particularly, of scholar- 
ships to be granted by the two 
Governments to each others stu- 
dents, research workers and wri- 
ters; it envisages also the creation 
of a Centre of Polish Studies 
at the Paris Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, with a Polish pro- 
fessor at its head, as well as of 
a Centre of French Studies in the 
University of Warsaw, under the 
headship of a French professor. 
The agreement provides, moreo- 
ver, for the organization of two 
art exhibitions: ,,.From Cézanne to 
Our Own Days“ in Poland, and of 
young Polish painters in France, 
for visits of theatrical compa- 
nies (the Jean-Louis Barrault — 
Madeleine Renaud Company is 


supposed to visit Poland soon), | 


etc. At a press conference M. Ro- 
ger Seydoux, Director General of 
the Cultural and Technical De- 
partment at the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, who headed the 
French delegation, said that by 
reason of its scope the agreement 
with Poland was the most impor- 
tant of its kind signed by France 
for the present year. 

Even though the agreement 
had not solved the thorny ques- 
tion of the Bibliothéque Polonaise 
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in Paris and of the French In- 
stitutes in Warsaw and Cracow, 
the matter having reached for the 
moment a legal deadlock, M. Ro- 
ger Seydoux expressed his hope 
that a satisfactory solution would 
soon be found. 

A mixed Polish-French Com- 
mission is to supervise the car- 
rying out of the agreement; it will 
meet in Paris at the beginning of 
next year in order to discuss ways 
and means of implementing the 








cultural. exchanges between the 
two countries in 1959. The Com- 
mission will still have a number 
of difficulties to overcome (e.g. it 
is feared that the shortage of for- 
eign currency may force a limi- 
tation in the number of French 
books translated into Polish and 
of French plays acted in this coun- 
try), but the mood of mutual 
comprehension which reigned in 
Warsaw bodes well for the future. 
J.L. 








RISE IN PRODUCTION 
OF CONSUMER GOODS 
IN 1957 


The over-all increase in the 
value of consumer goods pro- 
duced by Polish industry in 
1957 amounted, in comparable 
prices, to 12°4 thousand mil- 
lion zlotys, i.e., exceeded by 
10 per cent that of 1956. Al- 
most 6°6 thousand million zlo- 
tys, or approximately 53 per 
cent of this total, is accounted 
for by the increased output 
of 4 articles: meat, sugar, but- 
ter and vodka. This points, 
on the one hand, to the fa- 
vourable results achieved by 
agriculture under the new 
agrarian programme and, on 
the other, to the insufficient 
volume of consumer goods 
produced by a number of 
industries. 


PRODUCTION OF STAPLE 
CONSUMER GOODS 
TO INCREASE IN 1958 


Under the 1958 plan the 
production of motor-cycles, 
scooters and motor-fitted bicy- 
cles is to reach the figure 
of 85,000 (a rise of 36°7 per 
cent over the 1957 plan); cor- 
responding figures for motor- 
cars being 11,700 (a 42°7 per 
cent rise), wireless-sets — 
794,000 (a 22°8 per cent rise), 
television sets — 70,000 (a 338 
per cent rise), electric wash- 
ing machines — 185,000 (a 40°2 
per cent rise). 


MORE POWER 


In 1956 the total volume of 
installed power rose by 
approximately 220 MW, reach- 
ing the over-all figure of 
4,368°3 MW. 


In 1957, the increase a- 


mounted to 513 MW, while 1958 
is expected to be a _ record 
year with a planned increase 
of 873 MW. 
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A MIRROR OF ECONOMY 


HE recently published Statistical Year- 

-Book of Poland for 1957 contains in- 
teresting data of a kind not usually to be 
found in such a publication. 

The section on industry, for instance, in 
addition to tables for 1956, and preceding 
years, for practically every kind of industrial 
manufacture, comprises other tables grouping 
individual industrial establishments according 
to their employment, capacity and location. 
For the first time information is published 
on the balance of the most important raw 
materials, and tables are provided, illustrat- 
ing the productivity of work in each branch 
of industry. These tables show also the most 
important technical and economic indices, 
thus enabling a comparison of current data 
with those of pre-war years (both within the 
pre-1939 and present frontiers). 

The details given in the section on the 
national income provide information on its 
dynamics and structures, its primary and 
final distribution and so-called net produc- 
tion. 

Plentiful information is supplied on 
agriculture and forestry, not only with 
regard to all types of agricultural produc- 
tion, but also in relation to all forms of 
management (individual, co-operative and 
socialized). The incomes of agricultural 
workers, internal consumption, the systems 
of spot and contract purchases, and the 
degree of mechanisation are also dealt with 
here. The table showing the number of co- 
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operative farms testifies to the desire of 
the editors to provide essential and detailed 
information in the 1957 issue of the Statistic- 
al Year-Book. Since many co-operatives 
ceased to exist in the autumn of 1956, the 
figures are given both for the first six 
months and for the end of that year. 

The section on building and building 
investments, has been considerably extended, 
and now provides information on _ the 
structure of investments expenditure, the 
number of different types of building ma- 
chines, the number of dwelling houses handed 
over for use in each voivodship in 1956, the 
time required for their building, and the 
amount of basic building materials used. 

The State Budget is set out in the 
financial section with details of different 
types of expenditure. Under this heading 
too, we find particulars of the taxes paid by 
and credits granted to the rural population. 

Although information on employment 
and earnings is contained in every section of 
the Year-Book, nevertheless an_ entire 
section has been devoted exclusively to this 
question. Here, apart from data of a general 
character we are presented with figures 
concerning commissioned work, juvenile 
employment, employment according to the 
earnings’ scale in September 1956 (there was 
an increase in wages and salaries at that 
time), the qualifications and education of 
wage-earners and salaried workers, as well 
as accidents at work and their causes. 

The whole existing trade network and 
retail turnover is set out in the section on 
home trade, indices of consumption being 
given in relation both to over-all figures and 
those per capita. A number of tables in this 
section show price movements, both in the 
socialized trade and on the free market. 

The foreign trade section of the Year- 
-Book has comparatively few tables, but 
they supply information which covers most 
of the problems met with in this field. ‘ 

A good picture of communal and housing 
problems may be derived from a study of 
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HOUSING IN 1956 


Over 227,000 rooms will be 
completed in large and small 
towns in 1958, as compared 
with 210,800 in 1957. Of this 
total, 94,000 rooms will be 
built by the local councils, 
69,000 by various government 
agencies, and over 57,000 by 
private individuals. 

In spite of the steady prog- 
ress in housing construction 
the situation continues to be 
unsatisfactory. The average 
number of inhabitants per 
room in Polish towns rose to 
1°72 in 1955, as compared with 
1°6 in 1953. These figures show 
that housing construction is 
lagging behind the natural 
increase of the urban popu- 
lation and the influx of rural 
population into towns. 


SOME PROBLEMS 
OF POLISH FORESTRY 


The area under forest in 
Poland amounts at present to 
7°4 million hectares, 6 million 
of which are State-owned. This 
accounts for 23 per cent of 
Poland’s territory which, ac- 
cording to experts, is an in- 
sufficient proportion. In their 
opinion the afforested area 
should amount to approximate- 
ly 30 per cent of the total. 

Up to last year, the annual 
volume of felled timber (17°25 
million cubic metres in 1957) 
Was approximately 5 million 
cubic metres greater than the 
yearly increment, a_ situation 
causing grave concern. 

The Ministry of Forestry 
has recently worked out a 
plan for reducing the volume 
of felled timber by about 0°75 
million cubic metres annually. 
In the 1957/58 fiscal year, the 
production of timber will be 
1‘2 million cubic metres less, 
and in 1963 it will fall to 12 
million cubic metres, 











1957 SUGAR CAMPAIGN 

The sugar campaign com- 
pleted in January, 1958, has 
resulted in the production of 
approximately 1:060 million 
metric tons of sugar (60 thou- 
sand metric tons in excess of 
the plan). Planters delivered 
76 million quintals, of sugar- 
beet. Sugar production per 
capita amounts to approxi- 
mately 38 Kgs per annum. 
When the estimated domestic 
consumption in 1958 and the 
needs of the home industries 
are deducted some 230,000 met- 
ric tons of sugar will be left 
for export. 


LARGER EXPORTS 
OF LENIN FOUNDRY 


In 1957 the value of the 
exports of the Lenin Foundry 
in Nowa Huta near Cracow 
exceeded the 50 million dollar 
mark, 


Rolled products, particularly 
sheet iron (270,000 metric tons), 
headed the list of exports. 
Among buyers of thin sheet 
iron were, besides some of 
the Socialist countries: West- 
ern Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Pakistan, Egypt, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Venezuela. 
In addition to sheet iron, the 
Lenin Foundry also exported 
pig iron, a variety of coal 
derivatives and dolomite. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


Nearly 87,000 foreign visitors 
came to Poland in 1957, as 
against 36,000 in 1956. Of this 
number almost 52,000 were 
nationals of the socialist coun- 
tries and about 35,000 of 
western countries. 

A large majority of western 
visitors — over 17,000 — ar- 
rived in connection with pri- 
vate affairs, nearly 10,500 came 
as tourists, or to take part in 


sports events and _ cultural 
activities, and about 7,000 on 
business. 
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the tables in a separate section. Of particular 
interest are the figures illustrating the 
annual housing expansion, and those showing 
the ratio of people per room. 

Much information has been added to the 
section on communication and transport. 

Questions other than economic are dealt 
with in a section providing statistics on; 
education, art and culture, sport and tourism, 
health service, criminality, the jurisdiction 
and the prison system. Similarly, a_ section 
headed “Miscellaneous” is concerned with 
such topics as the composition of the Sejm 
and local councils, the trade unions, the 
professional associations, rail accidents, at- 
tempted suicides, fires, etc. 

In order to make room for more detailed 
economic information, the section dealing 
with the physical geography of Poland and 
of the world has been ommitted in the 1957 
Year-Book. Extensive demographic data, 
however, are included. The table of 
demographic prognosis for the years 1960— 
—1975 deserves special attention. It shows 
the expected changes in the number and 
structure of the population according to 
groups of age and sex and working capacity 
age. 

The international section, arranged on the 
same principle as the home section, has been 
doubled in size, and contains data on the 
population, industry, agriculture, housing, 
transport, consumption, world trade, educa- 
tion, culture and health service in various 
countries. The tables of this section enable 
the reader to make economic comparisons 
between various countries, and _ define 
Poland’s place among them. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the latest informa- 
tion given here is that of 1955. 

As in previous editions of the Statistical 
Year-Book, so this year a comprehensive 
table has been prepared, supplying the most 
important statistiés on Polish economy for 
the year 1937 and the period 1949—1956, 
(much information concerning both Poland’s 
pre- and post-war frontiers). 
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The Year-Book’s size itself is an indica- 
tion of the comprehensiveness. of its infor- 
mation; it has 568 pages and contains 601 
tables, i.e., 30°, more than in the 1956 
edition, as well as several coloured diagrams. 
To facilitate the study of Polish economy 
to foreign students, it will be published 
shortly in an English translation. 

Although the 1957 Statistical Year-Book 
has many novel and useful features, 
nevertheless, it also suffers from mistakes 
and ommissions. The latter, as always, are 
particularly easy to notice. As the investi- 
gation into the workers’ families budgets is 
still unfinished, no data have been given on 
the movement of real wages. Doubt can be 
also expressed as to the method used to 
determine average market prices, The tables 
of consumption per capita do not cover all 
consumer goods, e.g. potatoes are ommitted, 
in spite of the fact that they are one of the 
staple food items in Poland. In foodstuffs’ 
consumption tables no mention is made of 
their caloric and protein values. Lack of this 
information makes difficult a precise assess- 
ment of the rise of the standard of living 
of the working population. A more searching 
analysis of Polish economy would require 
also details of currency turnover, the balance 
of payments, gold and currency reserves, 
and internal and foreign debts. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the 1957 
Statistical Year-Book is an undoubted im- 
provement on the preceding ones, and stands 
comparison with many similar foreign 
publications. It may be said that it truly is 
a mirror of Poland’s economy. 

S.F. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


NE of the factors favouring the 
development of the chemical industry 
in Poland is a varied and rich raw material 
base. The following natural resources: coal, 
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WARSAW’S ONE MILLION 
INHABITANTS 

In 1939, Warsaw had 1,295,000 
inhabitants. 

As a result of the war and 
occupation, and above all, 
because of the city’s destruc- 
tion and the deportation of its 
population by the Nazis after 
the Warsaw Uprising, the 
number of its inhabitants 
amounted in 1945 to a mere 
375,000. 

Since then it has been 
steadily growing and, in 1957, 
reached the figure of 1,084,000. 


OFFICE SPACE IN WARSAW 
CONVERTED INTO FLATS 

Some 5,000 rooms in War- 
saw, formerly occupied by 
government offices and _ insti- 
tutions, were turned over for 
housing purposes during 1957; 
another 1,800 rooms were 
transferred in the same period 
to hospitals, health centres and 
schools. 


CUTS. IN EXPENDITURE 

ON ADMINISTRATION 

In 1957 the number of full- 
time posts in central and local 
administration (excluding the 
administration of justice) was 
reduced by approximately 
36,000, with a resulting annual 
saving of 450 million zlotys. 
A further reduction affect- 
ing approximately 31,000 posts, 
is planned this year. It is 
expected that by the end of 
this year the number’ of full- 
time administration employees 
will be brought down to 
approximately 200,000. This 
means that the proportion of 
those employed in state ad- 
ministration (excluding the ad- 
ministration of justice) to the 
total number of employees in 
socialist economy will fall 


from 4°5 per cent in 1951 to 
approximately 3 per cent in 
1958, and the share of admin- 
istrative costs in the budget 
will decline in the same period 
from 8°1l per cent to approxi- 
mately 3°6 per cent, 
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GROWTH 
OF NATIONAL INCOME 
IN 1957 


In 1957 the value of the 
national income produced in 
Poland, calculated in 1956 
prices, totalled 276 thousarid 
million zlotys, or 7°5 per cent 
more than the previous year. 
This rise was beyond that 
foreseen by the plan which 
had anticipated an increase of 
4:3 per cent. 

Taking into account the 
increase of population the 
growth was almost 6 per cent 
per capita. 

Of the national income, 
socialized economy accounted 
for approximately 69 per cent. 

During the same period, the 
distributed national income 
totalled 288 thousand million 
zlotys, an increase of 13°5 per 
cent over 1956. This increase 
was 7°9 per cent higher than 
the overall planned figure, 
and more than 11 per cent 
higher per capita. 

The more rapid growth of 
the distributed income than 
of the value of the national 
income produced was the 
result of greater imports 
obtained through foreign 
credits. 


PERCENTAGE SHARE 

OF CONSUMPTION AND 
ACCUMULATION 

IN NATIONAL INCOME 


In 1956 consumption  ac- 
counted for 79°8 per cent of 
the national income while in 
1957 this figure was 79 per 
cent, individual consumption 
being 74°55 and 74 per cent 
respectively. 

20°2 per cent of the 1956 
national income was destined 
for accumulation; the figure 
for 1957 being 21 per cent. 
Of this 14°8 per cent and 14 
per cent respectively were 


net investments. 
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mineral salt, limestone, timber, agricultural 
products, and, to a smaller degree, oil, 
natural gas, potassium salts and phosphates 
as well as metallurgical by-products, make 
possible the production of a full range of 
chemicals indispensable in modern industry 
and agriculture. The extensive sulphuw 
deposits of about 100 million tons, recently 
discovered in southern Poland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarnéw, will not only satisfy 
the needs of home industry, but also furnish 
a substantial quantity for export. 

As far as natural resources are concerned 
Poland is in as good a position as a number 
of countries with a highly developed chem- 
ical industry. She has most advantageous 
conditions for building up a _ full-blooded 
modern chemical industry, capable of supply- 
ing most of her needs, and of such a volume 
of exports as would constitute an important 
factor in the balance of trade. In the period 
1950—1955, the rate of growth of Poland’ 
chemical industry was among the highest in 
the world; its share in world production rose 
from 0-9 per cent in 1938 to 2-0 per cent 
in 1955, giving Poland the eighth place, 
after U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy and Japan (before the war she 
was thirteenth). 

It should, however, be mentioned that in 
relation to the development in other coun- 
tries, and in view of our needs and potenti- 
alities, this rate of growth is too slow. The 
industry has been developed chiefly in order 
to satisfy the growing domestic consumption, 
and this has resulted in the curtailment of 
export possibilities. 

These difficulties will, to a large extent, 
be overcome in the future. In the 1956—1960 
five year plan, now under way, the chemical 
industry is maintaining its leading rate of ex- 
pansion, so that by 1960, its output’ should 
be double that of 1955. 

The production of the most :mportant 
chemical products of Poland over the 
preceding period is illustrated in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Production of the Polish chemical industry 


(in thousands of tons) 

1949 1955 1956 1957 
Sulphuric acid, 100%, 275°8 450°0 481°5 498 °8 
Soda ash, 98% 120°6 210°8 2146 232°2 
Caustic soda, 96—98% 56°4 101°6 122°7 135°4 
Synthetic ammonia 48°38) 3=— :166°5 2034 =: 2369 
Calcium carbide, 75°, 153°9 211°3 213°3 210°0 
Gaseous chlorine 5°0 81 19°5 27°4 
Nitrogen fertilizers, as N 73°9 154°1 175°1 200°6 
Phosphate fertilizers,as P,Os 173°6 131°9, 123°5 138°3 
Synthetic methanol 04 8°8 12°3 15°1 
Synthetic phenol _ 3°5 3°7 4°7 
Synthetic acetic acid _ 32 49 76 
Dyes 38 6°6 65 15 
Lacquers ~ 10°7 48°3 56°0 64°8 
Penicillin (billions of 
units) _ 6,238°8 7,931°9 9,452°1 
Insecticides 2°5 19°1 20°1 23°6 


These figures point to a rapid rise in the 
production of industrial chemicals, which 
constitute at present the main item of the 
Polish chemical industry. From 1949, when 
the industry regained its pre-war level, to 
1957, the production of sulphuric acid 
increased by 80-8 per cent, soda ash — by 
92:5 per cent, while caustic soda increased 
2-4 times, and chlorine by more than 
five times; there was also a_ substantial 
rise in the output of synthetic ammonia and 
calcium carbide. 

Owing to large-scale investments the 
foundation has been created for an industry 
of organic chemistry, based on coal tar. A 
‘tumber of important intermediates, hitherto 
not produced, are already being supplied. 
In the coming years this industry will become 
one of the most rapidly growing branches of 
chemical production, providing the necessary 
intermediates for the further development 
of the synthetic fibre, the new plastics, 
synthetic rubber and synthetic detergents 
industries. 

The fertilizer industry, in spite of its 
rapid development in the period 1949—1957, 
does not yet satisfy the needs of agri- 
culture. Consequently, a vast project for the 
expansion of the fertilizer-producing estab- 
lshments is under way. The production of 
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TURNOVER OF DOMESTIC 
TRADE 


In 1957 the value of goods 
sold by retail outlets, catering 
establishments and _ directly 
by the producers totalled 181 
thousand million zlotys, 3 per 
cent above the planned level 
and 14 per cent higher than 
the 1956 figure. 


INCREASE IN ACCUMULATION 
AND CONSUMPTION IN 1957 


In 1957, the part of the 
national income destined for 
consumption increased by 
nearly 12 per cent, and the 
part destined for accumula- 
tion — by about 19 per cent. 
In the accumulated section net 
investments have increased 
by about 6 per cent; the 
accretion of stocks and re- 
serves was considerably 
higher than in 1956. 


WAGES FUND 


The ‘personal wages fund 
rose to 120 thousand million 
zlotys in 1957, an increase of 
20 per cent. Of this total, the 
wages fund for the socialized 
industry and handicrafts was 
55 thousand million zlotys, 
more than 23 per cent higher 
than in 1956. 


INCREASE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND ARGICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


The overall production plan 
for 1957 was carried out (in 
comparable prices) in 105°6 per 
cent, or 9°6 per cent more 
than the level for 1956. Of 
the total, the production of 
means of production went up 
by 9°2 per cent, and the 
production of consumer goods 
increased by 10 per cent. 

According to preliminary 


estimates, agricultural  pro- 
duction increased by 4 per 
cent. Of the total, animal 


production went up by 6 per 
cent, and plant production by 
2°5 per cent. 
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PRICES OF GOODS 
AND SERVICES 

The 1957 index of prices 
under central control, which 
regulates the prices of 90 per 
cent of all goods and services, 
including all the goods and 
services of fundamental im- 


portance, was 5°2 per cent 
higher than the previous 
year. 


Food prices went up by 2°9 
per cent, and prices for other 
consumer goods by 4°6 per 
cent, or an average increase 
of the prices of consumer 
goods amounted to 3:5 per 
cent. 

Taking into consideration 
the movement of the prices 
not included in the system 
of centralized control (e.g. 
for industrial articles pro- 
duced by private handicrafts 
and by co-operative societies), 
the overall index of the prices 
of consumer goods amounted 
to about 105. 

This slight increase was 
accompanied by greater in- 
crease of prices in private 
trade and the harmful phe- 
nomenon of goods being 
bought from socialized shops 
for speculation purposes. 


INCREASES IN FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS 


Family allowances totalled 
approximately 76 thousand 
million zlotys in 1957, a rise 
of 16 per cent over the 
previous year, accounted for 
chiefly by higher individual 
Payments. Pension payments 
also rose by 14 thousand 
million, or 40 per cent, in 
comparison. with 1956. Pay- 
ments to an insured person 
went up by 38 per cent, and 
those to his family by 43 per 
cent. 

Because Polish pensions re- 
mained low despite the in- 
crease mentionec above, a 
substantial rise in pensions 
for retired people will take 
effect as from the middle of 
the year. 


ECONOMY AND 
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nitrogen fertilizers, amounting to 175,000 tons} 


in 1956, is expected to increase by about 


70 per cent, or some 300,000 tons in 196)) 


thus covering almost entirely the domesti: 
demand. Certain kinds of fertilizers will hk 
available for export as well. Even greate 
importance is attached to developing the 
production of phosphate fertilizers, in order 
to bridge the gap between the output ani 
the agricultural demand for this product 
In 1960 the production of phosphate fertiliz 
ers will reach 229,000 tons, exceeding ‘tha 


of 1956 by more than 80 per cent. Finally) 
a new branch of the chemical industry that) 


shows rapid growth is that of insecticides. 
A marked increase is to be seen also in 

the production of many light chemicals. ih 

the period 1949—1957 the production of dyes 


nearly doubled, and that of lacquers rose by) 


almost six times. 


The most striking expansion is to bk} 


found, however, in the pharmaceutical in 
dustry. The value of its output reached, in 
1955, the figure of 831-8 million zlotys, a» 
compared with 68-7 million zlotys in 194, 
i. e. it has increased more than twelve times, 
Even so the production is insufficient t 


cover fully the growing needs of the popu! 


lation. Therefore the fact that the output of 
the Polish pharmaceutical industry, particu 
lar emphasis being laid on antibiotics, vitae 
mins, antitubercular, antirheumatic and cat- 
diac drugs, will increase 2-4 times, must be 
regarded with satisfaction. 

J.T. 


BROWN COAL, 
AN IMPORTANT FUEL 


HE mining and utilization of brown 
coal is most widespread in countries 
poor in bituminous coal (e. g. East Germany, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia) or in highly indu 


strialized countries possessing important de 
posits of both coals, with a high production 
of bituminous coal (e.g. U.S.S.R., West Ger- 
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many, Czechoslovakia). Poland hitherto did 
not fit into either of these categories. In spite 
of her high rate of industrialization, her 
large production of bituminous coal and 
important deposits of brown coal, amounting 
to 30 billion metric tons,! Poland’s output 
of the latter was always relatively small 
as compared to that of hard coal. Many 
factors contributed to this situation, not 
only material — lesser caloric value, high 
moisture and ash content, etc. — but psy- 
chological as well, arising from the belief 
in the absolute inferiority of brown coal. 

In the years 1946-1956 Poland’s output of 
brown coal went up from 1-45 million tons 
to 6-18 million tons which does not, how- 
ever, alter the fact that she still occupies one 
of the lowest places among European pro- 
ducers of this raw material,? behind such 
countries as Hungary and Austria which 
possess smaller deposits. It must also be 
pointed out that the bulk of brown coal 
mined in Poland is received from the huge 
opencast mine in Turodw (near Zgorzelec) 
where, in 1955, more than 5 million tons 
(or 84 per cent of the total output) were 
extracted, only relatively unimportant quan- 
tities being supplied by small uneconomic 
mines. 

Only a small part of the Turéw brown 
coal is sold on the home market; about 
90 per cent is exported to the nearby elec- 
tric power plant in Hirschfelde, East Ger- 
many. This export is, so to speak, of a local 
character, common to all European exports 


1 These are so-called geological deposits 
appearing in over 150 places; deposits already 
being worked are estimated at 2 billion tons. 
ECE Report Mining and Upgrading of Brown 
Coal in Europe, Developments and Prospects — 
Geneva, October 1957, p. 10 and ammnex III. See 
also Gospodarka Géornicza, 1957, No. 4, p. 124. 

2 In 1956 East Germany produced 205-8 mil- 
lion tons of brown coal, U.S.S.R.— 125.5 (entire 
area), Western Germany — 95.2, Czechoslova- 
kia — 46.3, Hungary — 18.2, Yugoslavia — 
15.9, Bulgaria — 10.5, Roumania — 6.1 million 
tons, 
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RISE IN AVERAGE 
SALARIES AND WAGES 


The average Pole earned 
1,377 zlotys a month in 1957, 
an increase of 16 per cent 
over the figure of 1,183 zlotys 
in 1956. In socialized industry 
and handicrafts, the increase 
was even greater—1,576 zlo- 
tys monthly, or 19°4 per cent. 

More than 2°3 million per- 
sons, or over one third of 
all those employed in the 
socialied industry and hand- 
icrafts, enjoyed wage  in- 
creases during the year. 


INCREASE OF PEASANT 
INCOMES 


Preliminary estimates show 
that payments by the State 
to the peasants rose in 1957 
by 9°5 thousand million zlo- 
tys, that is by 34 per cent in 
comparison with 1956. This 
rise was, however, accompa- 
nied by an increase in the 
costs of some industrial goods. 
Consequently, the purchasing 
power of the peasants in 
their dealings with the State 
went up by 4:5 to 5 thousand 
million zlotys or about 17 per 
cent. 


HIGHER INCOME OF MANUAL 
AND OFFICE WORKERS 


The total of wages and 
salaries paid in 1957, together 
with social insurance pay- 
ments, was approximately 146°5 
thousand million zlotys or 
22°7 thousand milion more 
than in 1956. The rise after 
the deduction of income tax 
was 20°7 thousand million zlo- 
tys. 

Taking into consideration 
the upward movement of 
prices, the real income of 
both pensioners and employed 
persons rose by 14 to 15 
thousand million zlotys or il 
to 12 per cent. 
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NATURAL INCREASE 
OF POPULATION 


Post-war Poland has one 
of the highest rates of natu- 
ral increase of population 
in Europe. In 1938, the rate 
was 10°7 annually per 1,000 
inhabitants, but during the 
period 1950 to 1956, it climbed 
from 18°6 to 19°5. In Europe 
only Albania and  Ig¢eland 
have higher increase. The 
rate for Belgium is 4°2, for 
Britain 4°4, for France 5:9, 
and for Czechoslovakia 10°3; 
in the United States the rate 
is 15°5 and in Canada, 19°9. 


BUILDING MATERIALS FOR 
COUNTRYSIDE 


During 1957 rural areas 
received: 1,024,900 tons of ce- 
ment (an increase of 68°9 per 
cent over 1956), 331,600 tons of 
quicklime (12:3 per cent over 
1956), 23 million roof tiles (2°2 
per cent over 1956), 27°6 mil- 
lion square metres of tar-pa- 
per (58°6 per cent over 1956), 
4:1 million square metres of 
window glass (248 per cent 
Over 1956), 477,000 cubic metres 
of fir deal-boards (28°9 per 
cent over 1956). Deliveries of 
bricks (excluding those from 
privately owned kilns and 
those manufactured by peas- 
ant groups) amounted to 376°6 
million, i.e. 8°6 per cent less 
than in 1956. 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Five slope mines and four 
open cast mines were put 
into operation during 1957. In 
addition the construction of 
two deep mines: “Staszic” and 
“Szezygiowice” was begun. 

The number of Sunday 
work-days has decreased from 
twenty-four in 1956 to 12 in 
the past year. 

The proportion of perma- 


nent workers in the industry 
has increased from 92°3 per 
cent in December 1956 to 96°5 
per cent in December 1957, 
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of brown coal, since its high cost of trans. 
port precludes long distance shipments. hh 
this export, incidentally, Poland plays a 
important part.’ 

Poland exports brown coal to East Ger 
many because, among other economic rea 
sons, she produces mainly bolier coal which 
as yet cannot be burned economically in 
Polish electric power plants. In the two 
thermal power plants, now using brow 
coal as fuel, i.e. Kalawsk (272,000 ton; 
and Zielona Géra (60,000 tons), consumption 
of brown coal per power unit is still too 
high. 

As has already been mentioned, consum- 
ption of brown coal in Poland is low, barely 
reaching 1-7 million tons per annum, while 
in Austria, a ‘small country (and poor in 
bituminous coal), it reaches 6-4 million 
tons (according to figures for 1956). 

It would be of interest to compare brown 
coal consumption in Poland with that of 
West Germany, one of the major producers 
and consumers of bituminous coal (Poland 
— figures for the period July 1956 — June 
1957, West Germany — figures for 1956). 


Brown coal deliveries for home market‘ 


Pola West 
oland Germany’ 
Total (thousand tons) 1,178.0 53,189-0 
consumed by (percentage): 
electric power plants 29.2 79.2 
industry 29.7 19.8 
household 41.1 1.0 
Total 100.0 100-0 


As may be seen from the above figure 
the bulk of brown coal mined in West Ger- 
many is used for production of electric 


3 In 1956 the over-all European exports of 
brown coal amounted to 6.1 million tons, of 
which Poland’s share was 4-5 million tons. 

‘ Excluding deliveries to briquetting and 
destillation plants. 

5 Excluding West Berlin, 
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BROWN COAL — AN 
power. It is estimated that in West Germany 
power plants using brown coal produce as 
much as 26 per cent of the total output 
whereas the corresponding figure for Poland 
is barely 1 per cent.‘ 

Refining brown coal by way of briquet- 
ting is in its initial stage in Poland. At pre- 
sent 4 briquetting plants are in operation 
(Luban, Babina, Smogoéry, Konin) which, 
in 1956, produced 187,000 tons of briquettes 
as against 42,000 tons in 1947. For the time 
being this quantity must be supplemented 
with imports from East Germany (approxi- 
mately 43,000 tons in 1956). Structurally, 
consumption of briquettes in Poland is simi- 
lar to that of West Germany, i.e. they are 
utilized mainly as fuel for domestic heating 
and in industry. A different situation pre- 
vails in East Germany, where briquettes 
become an increasingly important semi- 
product in the distillation industry. 

There is practically no destillation pro- 
cessing (carbonization, extraction, hydroge- 
nation, gasification) of brown coal in Poland 
with the exception of one plant at Sieniawa, 
operating on a _ semi-technical basis, and 
making laboratory tests. 

The analysis of the long-term economic 
programme reveals that in 1962 Poland’s 
output of brown coal will reach the 25 mil- 
lion mark, thus making her fourth among 
European producers of this raw material, 
behind East Germany, West Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. This jump in production 
will be achieved mainly due to the rise in 
output at Turéw (which, by 1965, is itself 
to produce 25 million tons) and at Konin. 
This development will be effected mainly 
through 100 million dollars investment 
credits extended to Poland by East Germany 
in April 1957, repayable over 17 years at 
a 1-5 per cent interest. The first instalment 
is to be paid in the sixth year of develop- 


* Cf. Zycie Gospodarcze, 1957, No. 9. 
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ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


During 1957 the output of 
animal products increased 
considerably. According to a 
preliminary estimate the total 
live weight production, for 
meat, was 1,490,000, i.e. 8°5 per 
cent above 1956. The live 
weight production of calves 
increased by 9°7 per cent and 
of porkers by 10°5 per cent; 
the corresponding figure for 
beef cattle was 2 per cent 
lower. The production of milk 
reached 10°6 thousand million 
litres, i.e. 6 per cent more 
than in 1956. The production of 
eggs was 0°2 per cent lower 
and the production of wool 
5°2 per cent lower than in 
the previous year. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RURAL 
AREAS 


In 1957 over 1,300 rural 
communities were electrified, 
i.e. 33 per cent more than in 
1956. The plan for the elec- 
trification of agriculture was 
exceeded by 3°1 per cent. 

In 1958, according to plan, 
the number of newly electri- 


fied farmsteads will reach 
93,000, i.e. 14 per cent more 
than in i957. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMS 


As on December 30, 1957 
there were 1,828 co-operative 
farms in Poland. Out of 378 
co-operative farms registered 
during 1957, 309 were reacti- 
vated co-operatives, 66 were 
newly formed. 


The 1957 yield of the four 
main grains on co-operative 
farms reached 17'1 quintals 
per hectare and was 12°'5 per 
cent higher than the yield on 
private farms. The root crop 
yield is, however, still be- 
low that on individually 
owned farms, although the 
difference has been narrowed 
down, 
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AREA UNDER CULTIVATION 


The total area under cul- 
tivation in 1957 was 15°5 mil- 
lion hectares, 0°5 per cent 
more than 1956. The area un- 
der the four main grains 
(rye, oats, wheat and barley) 
increased by 2°5 per cent, po- 
tatoes about 2 per cent where- 
as the area devoted to the 
cultivation of fodder crops 
decreased by over 2 per cent 
and of sugar beet by about 
7 per cent. 


SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS 


The 1957 plan for the sup- 
ply of fertilizers to agricul- 
ture was fulfilled by 98°9 per 
cent. During the 1956 — 1957 
agricultural economic year the 
farm economy received 6°6 per 
cent more fertilizers (in pure 
content), than in the previous 
year (20 per cent more nitro- 
genous fertilizers, 4 per cent 
more phosphates and as much 
potassium fertilizers as in the 
previous year). Private farms 
received 20 per cent more 
fertilizers (44 per cent more 
nitrogen, 18 per cent more 
phosphate and 15 per cent 
more potassium fertilizers). 

A total of 671,300 tons of 
artificial fertilizers (in pure 
content), will be provided for 
the 1958 crop, or about 43°3 
kg. per hectare. This is an 
increase of 7:3 per cent over 
1957. In the year 1954 — 1955 
the figure stood at 35°3 kg. 
per hectare (in pure content) 
and in 1955 — 1956 — 381 kg. 


TRACTORS FOR AGRICULTURE 


The 1957 plan for the de- 
livery of tractors (calculated 
in 15 H.P. units) was fulfil- 
led, and in actual number 
was surpassed by over 13 per 
cent. Our agricultural econo- 
my received 5,799 tractors (in 
15 H.P. units); State Farms 
received 920. 
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ment of the Turéw mine, in the formof coal 
or coke deliveries. 

Since transportation of undressed brown 
coal to more distant points is unprofitable, 
Turéw and Konin must become not only im- 
portant producers, but also consumers of 
brown coal.’ By 1961, Turéw is to be pro 
vided with an electric power plant with 
an initial output of 150 MW. By 1965, this 
plant will consume 16 million tons of brown 
coal per annum, i.e. 67 per cent of the 
mine’s output. A considerably smaller plant 
at Konin, which is to be started early in 
1958, is to produce 75 million KWh and 
consume about ‘150,000 tons of brown coal 
annually. 

It should be mentioned here that part of 
the Tur6éw mine output, some 6-5 million 
tons, will be delivered (in 1965) to the pow- 
er plant at Hirschfelde, and the rest, 
1-5 million tons, to Polish briquetting 
plants (with the exception of the Konin 
plant), as well as industrial and private 
consumers. As the total domestic demand 
by 1965 is estimated at 2-5 million tons, 
the deficit (approximately 1 million tons) 
will have to be made good by intensified 
exploitation of small mines which, so to 
speak, can tip the scales in the balance of 
brown coal production and consumption 
in Poland. 

It is evident from the above data that, 





| 


consistent with the tendency now dominant | 


in Europe, and in view of the growing de- 
mand for power at home, Poland will utilise 
ever greater quantities of brown coal for 
the production of power. In this connection 
there is one serious problem which will have 
to be solved, namely, the rather costly con- 


7 This tendency to establish huge industrial 
combines near large open-cast brown coal mines 
is typical; in this way great stability of sales 
(considerably greater than in the case of hard 
coal) and exact planning of consumption are 
made possible. (Cf. ECE Report, p. 25). 
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BROWN COAL — AN 
struction of long railway lines linking the 
mines with industrial centres and cities. 

The increase in the consumption of brown 
coal for production of power may lead to 
a decline in the consumption of briquettes, 
as compared to the total consumption of 
brown coal, although, in absolute figures, 
their production will be considerably in- 
creased (such a tendency is observed, e. g. 
in West Germany). Poland envisages a pro- 
duction of about 800,000 tons of briquettes 
by 1965, which will place her in the ranks 
of medium size producers. The programme 
for building briquetting plants has, for some 
time, been hotly discussed; its opponents 
contend that power plants require a smaller 
outlay of capital and are more economical 
in exploitation.* 

The prospects of the chemical processing 
of brown coal are rather pvor, because of 
the low content of primary tar and bitumens 
in the grades appearing in Poland. However, 
the building of such an embryonic industry 
around the Turéw and Konin beds is not 
out of the question.’ 

J.G. 


®§ Cf. Gospodarka Gornicza, 1957, No, 2, 
®* Cf. ECE Report, p. 36. 
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EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE 


Due to good crops during 
the past year the export of 
agricultural produce and proc- 
essed foods will rise by o- 
ver 30 per cent during 1958. 
About 80 per cent of the val- 
ue of agricultural exports 
will consist of products of 
the agricultural industry, pri- 
marily of . sugar and such 
potato products as starch, po- 
tato flakes and syrup. In ad- 
dition we shall export fruits, 
vegatables, berries, mush- 
rooms, potatoes and seed pota- 
toes, as well as seed for 
grass and leguminous plants. 

The export of sugar in 1958 
will amount to 270 thousand 
tons — or double that of the 
previous year. 


TRADE WITH CAPITALIST 
COUNTRIES 


The share of the capitalist 
countries in Polish imports, 
during 1957, was 31°3 per cent, 
and in exports — 37 per cent. 
According to this year’s plan 
the share of imports from cap- 
italist countries should rise 
to 39°2 per cent and of ex- 
ports to 46°4 per cent. 


“MONIUSZKO YEAR” 


The hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Moniuszko 
falls in 1958 and it has been 
therefore decided to call it 
the ,,Moniuszko Year. Mo- 
niuszko is among the great- 
est Polish composers, known 
best for his very popular 
songs and many operas. Apart 
from the famous national 
opera Halka (the name of the 
heroine — a highland peas- 
ant girl) which is_ entirely 
based on folk themes, the 
repertoires of Polish opera com- 
panies include other Moniusz- 
ko operas, such as: Straszny 
Dwoér (The Haunted Manor), 
Hrabina (The Countess), Ver- 
bum Nobile and Flis (The 
Boatman). Allopera companies 
as well as Philharmonic or- 
chestras, amateur choirs and 
schools of music are taking 
part in this year’s celebra- 
tions. The famous Boys’ Choir 
in Poznan is specially pre- 
paring some of Moniuszko’s 
songs, his cantata Milda and 
Msza Piotrowitska (The Pio- 
trowin Mass). The special 
event of the year will be the 
all-Poland Moniuszko Compe- 
tition for singers which will 
be held in Warsaw between 
April 15—25th. 


CHOPIN’S STATUE 


Mr Waclaw Szymanowski’s 
statue of Frederick Chopin 
has returned in May to its 
old place in Lazienki Park. 
The statue depicting the com- 
poser sitting, in reflective 
mood under a Mazovian wil- 
low, was one of the most 
characteristic sights of pre- 
war Warsaw. During the oc- 
cupation the Germans broke 
up and melted the statue. 
This action aroused the 
shocked indignation of ll 
Poles, and echoed throughout 
the world. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


THEATRE NEWS 


T HE end of 1957 and the beginning of 
1958 passed uneventfully for Polish 
theatres, Two or three years ago, quite a 
few of the recent premiéres would have 
created a real sensation. Not today. Stabi- 
lization? Anyhow, something in the nature 
of an unstable equilibrium. 

The production of Yvonne, Princess of 
Burgundy, by Mr Witold Gombrowicz, at 
the Dramatyczny Theatre in Warsaw is an 
example of what I mean. Eminent writer 
that he is, and living as an emigré in South 
America, Mr Gombrowicz’s plays have not 
been produced, nor have his literary works 
been published in his native country. How, 
then, could his Yvonne cause particular 
excitement when three of his books have 
shown up at the same time in all book- 
shops? 

Yvonne, Princess of Burgundy has as 
much in common with the real Burgundy 
as Mr Alfred Jarry’s King Ubu with Poland. 
The historical imagery of this comedy is a 
total and perverse fiction. It is a mockery of 
theatrical and ethical conventions, and 
contains a great deal of provocative psycho- 
logical observation. The play, written shortly 
before the war, gives a good idea of the orig- 
inal Polish variety of surrealism, of which 
Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz was a master 
in the theatre. The attractiveness of the 
Warsaw premiére of Yvonne was enhanced 


by the fact that Miss Halina Mikolajska, an | 
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THEATRE NEWS 


excellent and popular actress blossomed 
forth as a producer. Many critics consider 
her to be the greatest post-war talent of the 
Polish theatre. Her work on Mr Gombro- 
wiczs Yvonne augurs well for her future 
career as producer. 


Our theatres frequently turn now to the 
Polish drama of the inter-war period, though 
this is not a propitious field for intensive 
exploitation, except, of course, for Mr Jerzy 
Szaniawski’s work. His subtly lyrical and 
psychological dramas continue to have many 
admirers in Poland. Throughout the country 
his pre-war plays receive as much attention 
as his new work, which Mr Szaniawski 
writes according to the same convention of 
realism permeated with a delicate poetic 
atmosphere. All the characteristics of such 
philosophizing observations of man may be 
found in his latest comedy The Flying Boy. 
It opened at the Polski Theatre in Warsaw, 
the first night coinciding with the celebra- 
tion of the author’s 40th anniversary as a 
dramatist. Mr Szaniawski’s first play was 
produced at the same theatre in 1917. The 
Flying Boy was sensitively produced by 
Mr Jan Kreczmar, who also played the title 
part. 

While on the subject of anniversaries and 
jubilee performances, it is not amiss to 
mention that the 50th anniversary of Stani- 
slaw Wyspianski, the foremost dramatist in 
the field of Polish symbolism, has had its 
effect on the repertoires of all our theatres. 
Wyspianski’s Wesele (The Wedding), for ma- 
ny years now regarded as a Polish classic 
drama, is, of course, most often produced. 
There were, however, revivals of his less- 
frequently played dramas like Klatwa (The 
Curse). The production of Wyzwolenie (Lib- 
eration), presented by the Stowacki Theatre 
in Cracow, was most impressive. It seemed 
that our critics were particularly surprised 
that Wyzwolenie could stand the test of 
production at this time. This play reaches 
the very heights of symbolist poetry. It 
depicts, moreover, from beginning to end, an 
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“WARSAW AUTUMN” 


The Second International 
Festival of Contemporary Mu- 
sic, the so-called Warsaw Au- 
tumn, organized by the Pol- 
ish Composers’ Association, 
will be held this year from 


September 27th to October 
§th. 
Music-lovers will be able 


to hear the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conduc- 
ted by Mr E. Mravinsky with 
the pianist Mr S. Rikhter and 
the cellist, Mr M. Roztropo- 
vich. Several concerts of 
chamber music, including the 
works of Boulez, Stockhausen 
and Webern, will be given by 
the quintet of wind instru- 
ments of the Cologne Radio. 

It is hoped that the State 
Opera from Hamburg and the 
Dutch Concertgebouw Orche- 
stra, directed by Mr E. van 
Beinum, will be also able to 
come to Warsaw. 

The Polish music world 
will be represented by the 
National Philharmonic Orche- 
stra from Warsaw, the Polish 
Radio Grand Symphony Or- 
chestra, the best Polish cham- 
ber music orchestras and out- 
standing soloists. 


POZNAN PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


The State Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Poznan (90 mem- 
bers) has been awarded the 
town’s 1957 Art Prize. The 
orchestra, founded in _ 1948, 
has given so far 648 concerts 
attended by 1,695,000 people. 
During this time it has been 
led by 69 conductors who 
played the works of 206 
composers; 201 soloists also 
took part in the concerts. 
Much of its popularity the 
Poznan orchestra owes to its 
magnificent boys’ choir, led 


by Mr Stefan Stuligrosz. It 
is thanks to its Philharmonic 
Orchestra that Poznan enjoys 
the reputation of being the 
musical centre of Poland, 
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NEW OPERA SEASON 
IN WARSAW 


This year’s programme of 
Warsaw’s Opera Company 
includes three ballets and 
three operas. The season 
opened in January with the 
premiére of Mozart’s Don 
Juan. In March, in honour 
of the forty years’ work of 
the well-known Polish dancer 
and ballet-master, Mr Leon 
W6jcikowski, three ballets 
were presented: Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s Scheherazade, De- 
bussy’s L’ Aprés-midi dun 
faune, and Stravinsky’s Pe- 
trushka. . 

Next in the _ repertory 
comes Verdi’s Aida, which 
will be produced by Georges 
Teodorescu, who has. been 
specially invited from Buca- 
rest. The premiére of Aida 
will take place on May 20th. 
It is being very carefully 
prepared by Mr Mieczystaw 


Mierzejewski, the leading 
conductor of the Warsaw 
Opera. 


On September 27th, the day 
of the inauguration of the 
Second International Festival 
of Contemporary Music, the 
premiére will be held of the 
new Polish ballet Mazepa by 
Mr Tadeusz Szeligowski. The 
story of the ballet is based 
on Juliusz Stowacki’s drama 
of the same name; the music 
is arranged by Mr Mieczy- 
staw Mierzejewski, and the 
choreography is by Mr Ta- 
deusz Kantor, a well-known 
avant-garde artist from Crac- 
ow. 

“SLOWACKI YEAR” 


In connection with the 
150th anniversary of the birth 
of Juliusz Stowacki, which 
falls this year, the Praesidium 
of the Council of Art and 
Culture, an advisory body to 
the Ministry of Culture, has 


set up an Organizing Commit- 
tee to prepare a programme 
of celebrations 
this 
poet. 


devoted to 


great Polish Romantic 
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impetuous, passionate, possibly not always 
lucid, conflict of ideas. The hero’s name is 
Konrad, the same as that of Mickiewicz’ 
Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve). Wyzwolenie is a 
frontal attack upon Romantic poetry, and 
the role of this poetry in shaping Polish 
mentality during the years of political bond- 
age. A National Mystery versus National 
Mysticism. The Cracow Theatre vitalized 
this gigantic apparatus of: symbols and 
obscure ideas; it presented to a highly 
surprised audience the impressive theatri- 
cal values of Wyzwolenie, and, what is more, 
the timeliness of much of its content. Mr 
Bronistaw Dabrowski, the producer, and Mr 
Andrzej Stopka, the scenic designer, are to 
be congratulated for the unusual success of 
Wyzwolenie. 

A still more important celebration is 
anticipated next year, marking the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Juliusz Slowacki, 
our greatest poet besides Mickiewicz. War- 
saw’s Polski Theatre has already inaugu- 
rated a series of commemorative productions, 
beginning with Stowacki’s Maria Stuart, one 
of his early dramas, of importance to histo- 
rians of Polish literature, but rather slight 
in terms of this poet’s works. Produced by 
Mr Roman Zawistowski, and its title role 
interpreted by Miss Nina Andrycz, the Pol 
ski Theatre’s company renders it with an 
impact worthy of a real masterpiece. The 
Warsaw playgoers hope that the Polski The- 
atre, considered the leading (but unfortunate- 
ly not the best Polish theatre), will regard 
Maria Stuart merely as a curtain raiser in its 
venture into the great traditional national 
repertory. 

In the past few months Warsaw saw two 
premiéres of contemporary Polish plays. 
The Kameralny Theatre presented Mr Ro- 
man Brandstaetter’s People from a Dead 
Vineyard and Mr Jerzy Zawieyski’s The 
Masks of Maria Dominica. Though Mr Brand- 
staetter, one of the more popular post-watl 
dramatists, completed his play several years 
ago, it had to await production for the more 
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favourable conditions that now prevail in 
our theatres, following the October 1956 
change of political climate. Why was it not 
played, for instance, in 1950? Even the most 
eagle-eyed censor could not readily find an 
answer to this question. Was it because Spa- 
niards are the heroes in this play? The 
French tragically cynical? And the solitary 
Pole nobly commits suicide? The dramatic 
action, occurring in 1813 in Spain, is histori- 
cal, impressive and lofty, and would have 
been no more of a “revelation” eight years 
ago, than it is today. On the other hand, Mr 
Zawieyski’s The Masks of Maria Dominica 
is a thoroughly modern play, characteristic 
of the trends of recent Polish drama. Far 
removed from accepted theatrical conven- 
tions it shows the abandonment of strict prin- 
ciples of realism for metaphors, all this being 
mingled with allusions to current political 
events in Poland and general problems of 
human existence. There is an attempt at 
poeticizing the play, and much ‘pessimistic 
musing on the futility of man’s destiny. As 
a whole it lacks dramatic form, and dis- 
solves in words. 

The number of premiéres of modern plays 
by western authors has notably increased 
during the last two or three years. This is 
called “making up arrears” after several 
years of restricted repertory. Poland’s the- 
atres have accomplished Operation Compen- 
sation spontaneously and effectively. In one 
of his interviews, M. Ionesco said that the 
greatest number of his plays are produced 
in Poland and Yugoslavia. M. Beckett’s 
Waiting for Godot, excellently produced by 
Mr Jan Kreczmar at the Wspotczesny Thea- 
tre, was for several months the theatrical 
hit of Warsaw. Godot even found its way 
to the stage of an amateur group which 
toured the provinces, and Mr Beckett’s End 
Game was presented in Poznan. At present, 
Warsaw’s Atheneum Theatre is playing Mr 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, and 
plans to produce Mr Tennessee Williams’ 
A Streetcar Named Desire. M. Giraudoux’s 
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JUBILEE 
OF PEASANT ORCHESTRA 


In February Karol Namy- 
Sslowski’s Peasant Orchestra 
celebrated the 75th anniver- 
sary of its foundation. 

In 1881, on finishing his 
studies in the Warsaw 
Institute of Music, Karol Na- 
mystowski, a talented musician 
and composer, returned to his 
native village of Chomencis- 
ka, in the Lublin voivodship, 
and founded a peasant 
orchestra. The orchestra, 
which played only works 
based on folklore, was soon 
known throughout the coun- 


try. 

In the years 1917—1924 it 
gave concerts in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and 


Russia. In 1925 the orchestra 
went to U.S.A. where it gave 
a series of concerts in the 
larger towns, meeting every- 
where with cordial reception. 

Thanks to the help of the 
Ministry of Art and Culture 
the orchestra has been now 
reformed and is developing 
a lively activity under the 
direction of Mr _ Stanislaw 
Namystowski, the son of its 
founder. 

The Speaker of the Sejm, 
Mr Czestaw Wycech, and the 
Minister of Art and Culture, 
Mr Karol Kuryluk, took part 
in the jubilee celebrations. 


MALCUZYNSKI’S CONCERTS 
IN WARSAW 


After an absence of twenty 
years, the pianist, Mr Witold 
Matcuzynski, has visited the 
country of his birth. Born 
in Warsaw, a pupil of Pa- 
derewski and later of Mme 
Marguerite Long and M. La- 
zar Lévy, he has_ been 
abroad since 1938, achieving 
great success in all parts of 
the world. Mr Matcuzyhski 
has agreed to act as a 
member of the jury of the 
Chopin Competition in 1960. 
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»HARNAM“ AT AGRIGENTO 
FOLKLORE FESTIVAL 


The “Harnam” Song and 
Dance Ensemble from Lé6dz 
enjoyed great popularity at 
the Fifth International Festi- 
val of Folk Art at Agrigento 
in Italy. It came very near 
to winning second prize, fail- 
ing only because it had not 
brought with it a torch lit 
in its native town by the 
mayor, a condition required 
by the competition rules. 


REBUILDING 
OF CAZIENK! THEATRE 


The reconstruction of the 
theatre in the Orangery of 
Lazienki Park has been final- 
ly completed. Originally it 
was the private theatre of 
Stanislaw August Poniatow- 
ski, the last King of Poland. 
Built by the Italian archi- 
tect Merlini in 1788, it was 
renovated so many times 
that by the end of the nine 
teenth century it had com- 
pletely lost its original char- 
acter. The present reconstruc- 
tion follows closely the eight- 
een century original. The 
theatre has been handed over 
to the Narodowy Theatre, 
which intends to give there 
twelve performances imonthly. 


DAWN OF POLISH 
MIME 


The miming plays produced 
in Wroclaw by Mr Henryk 
Tomaszewski have aroused 
great interest in Polish cul- 
tural circles. The fine act- 
ing, the original production, 
the décor, the sound effects 
and the costumes all com- 
bine to make this theatre’s 
performance an artistic event. 
The present programme con- 
sists of The Ringer of Notre 
Dame, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
The Nativity and The Coat 
(a transposition from Gogol 
enjoying the greatest pop- 
ularity). 
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and M. Anouilh’s plays, again gracing Polish 
stage, (the latter’s in great number), are to be 
seen alongside of works by new authors, while 
great names of the inter-war period once 
again enjoy popularity. Thus, for instance, 
a Kielce theatre mounts an ambitious produc- 
tion of M. Camus’s Caligula, while at the 
Warsaw Narodowy Theatre we see Pirandel- 
lo’s Henry IV, which was popular before the 
war. The Wspétczesny Theatre is playing Mr 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town familiar to 
theatregoers before the war, and Mr Ten- 
nessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire 
was produced in Wroclaw in January. In 
February 1958, the Komedia Theatre in 
Warsaw presented M. Felicien Marceau’s 
The Egg, etc. 

It would seem that there’s no question of 
any “arrears”. Quite to the contrary voices 
are heard appealing for greater moderation 
in presenting modern foreign plays because, 
among other things, those in the Ministry 
of Culture who plan for the theatre are now 
dividing modern foreign plays according to 
a new principle: copyrights that involve for- 
eign currency and those that do not. The 
plays of modern western playwrights fall, of 
course, within the first category. It was 
these troublesome economic questions, among 
other things, that prompted me to begin these 
notes by defining the situation in the Polish 
theatres as an “unstable equilibrium’”’. Ques- 
tions of hard currency and economics are, 
obviously, not the only factors which threat- 
en this doubtful and very young stability, 
but of this I hope to write in the next 
theatrical report. 

In conclusion, one more piece of news. 
Last year the Polish Radio broadcast a play 
based on Franz Kafka’s novel The Trial. It 
was the best radio broadcast of the past 
season. Mr Michal Tonecki, the author of the 
radio adaptation, is now working on a dra 
matic version. Mr Jacek Woszczerowicz, 


excellent actor and creator of the role of 
Joseph K. in the radio broadcast, is to appeal 
in this part in the theatre, and direct the 
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play as well. Thus we shall witness a rather 
rare phenomenon for Poland: a radio play 
adapted for the stage, instead of the usual 
procedure of a theatre piece being adapted 
for broadcasting. 

S.T. 


THE RECURRENT WAR THEME 


ROICA, the new film by Andrzej Munk, 

adapted for the screen by Mr Jerzy 
Slawiniski, is undoubtedly among the most 
interesting Polish productions, recently re- 
leased. 

It is only one of a number which seek 
inspiration in the war period and the Nazi 
occupation. It may at first seem strange that 
thirteen years after the war, when the film 
industry everywhere begins to eschew this 
theme, it should still be a lively topic in 
Poland, with the most talented producers, 
like Mr Andrzej Wajda, (They Loved Life), 
and Mr Andrzej Munk (Eroica) continually 
turning to it. On closer examination, however, 
this phenomenon becomes more comprehen- 
sible. 

The war and the occupation were partic- 
ularly tragic and brutal in Poland, and 
stamped their imprint on the life of the 
whole people, perhaps more deeply than in 
any other country. They left in their wake 
not only material damage, but also moral 
consequences which weighed heavily on the 
pattern of post-war life. They are, therefore, 
not only a subject for a mere recollection, 
but constitute in a sense, the hard reality of 
today, many spheres of life bearing witness 
to this contention. This is one, basic reason 
for the longevity of such a theme as the 
Nazi occupation. A second, no less weighty 
reason, is the fact that it is with the war 
years that the present generation of young 
artists connect their first adult experiences 
and their recollections. This is the generation 
of Mr Munk and Mr Wajda which began its 
artistic career in the fifties. They saw the 





CONRAD EXHIBITION 
IN CRACOW 

The opening in Cracow of 
a modest exhibition devoted 
to Conrad coincided with the 
inauguration of the “Conrad 
Year’’, and the visit to Poland 
of English Conrad critics. 

The exhibits were provided 
by Cracow University Library, 
the British Council and the 
Warsaw branch of the PEN 
Club. French and_ English 
monographs on Conrad, writ- 
ten by G. J. Aubry, =. Vi- 
siak, R. Curle and others, 
as well as English editions 
of his stories, with dedica- 
tions to Cockerell and Bryan 
Palmer, were shown. It is 
unfortunate that the organizers 
were unable to exhibit a 
Polish work on Conrad; the 
monograph of Mr Zdzislaw 
Najder, whose article is 
published elsewhere in this 
issue, is not yet finished. 

The exhibits also included 
photographs of the g¢sailing 
ships Torrens and The 
Narcissus of which Conrad 
was captain. Other photo- 
graphs showed him among 
his English friends: Galswor- 
thy, Edward Garnett, Kipling, 
Cunninghame Graham, Bone 
and Curle. Yet another shows 
Aniela Zagorska, Conrad’s 
cousin who translated his 
works into Polish, standing 
with other Poles in front of 
his house at Bishopsbourne 
in Kent, Other objects of 
interest in the exhibition 
were the letters which Conrad 
wrote, in Polish, to his 
Polish literary friends. 


NEW TELEVISION STATION 


A new television station to 
serve Lower Silesia was 0o- 
pened at Sleza, near Wroclaw, 
on February Ist. Sleza is a 
relay station through which 
viewers in Lower Silesia will 
be able to get not only the 
local Katowice programme, but 
also the Warsaw and L6dz 
stations. 
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PREMIERE OF DURRENMATT’S 
PLAY 


The Old Lady’s Visit, by 
the Swiss playwright, Herr 
Friedrich Dirrenmatt is now 
running at the Nowy The- 
atre in L6dz and at the Dra- 
matyczny Theatre in Warsaw. 
Before its premiére in Poland 
The Old Lady’s Visit was pro- 
duced in Western Germany, 
France and New York, meet- 
ing everywhere with great 
success. 


“LUDOWY" THEATRE 
TO VISIT PARIS 


This, the youngest Polish 
theatre in the youngest town 
of Poland — Nowa Huta, has 
become one of the most cel- 
ebrated in the country. It 
is virtually a company of 
young people. Two of its 
producers, Miss Skuszanka and 
Mr Krasowski received the 
Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski 
Prize, awarded by theatre 
critics. In July the company 
is to play in Paris in the 
Théatre de Nations. It will 
then present: Werfel’s Yako- 
bovsky and the Colonel, Goz- 
zi’s Re Turandot and The 
Names of Power by a Polish 
playwright, Mr. J. Broszkie- 
wicz. 


“THE HOUSE OF WOMEN” 
IN ROTTERDAM 


The presentation in Holland 
of Dom Kobiet (The House 
of Women) by Zofia Natkow- 
ska, the well-known Polish 
authoress who died in 1954, 
was very favourably received. 
The premiére was acclaimed 
in the whole Dutch press, 
comparisons being made to 
the plays of Chekov (partic- 
ularly to the Three Sisters), 
and to the dramaturgical 
works of Garcia Lorca and 
Pirandello. 
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war, which coincided with their first years 
of maturity, through the eyes of adolescence; 
it was then that they started making their 
first independent decisions and experienced 
their first disappointments. No wonder that 
in starting out to create, that is in finding 
self-expression in art, they readily draw 
upon their own experiences, 

And the third reason: the history of the 
war in Poland has to take into account 
not only the struggle against the occupant, 
but equally the clashes, within the 
Polish nation itself, of conflicting political 
and social conceptions. For several years in 
the past these matters received a one-sided 
presentation which not only ommitted a 
picture of the entangled “geopolitics” of the 
Polish freedom movement, but also drew 
a veil of silence over such momentous events 
as, for instance, the Warsaw Rising of 1944, 
so dramatic and pregnant in its results. It is 
precisely onto such events of the “time of 
contempt”, (a phrase which originated in 
France to describe the years when, through- 
out Occupied Europe, human life and digni- 
ty were trampled upon), that the new films 
throw illuminating light. 

Each film, obviously, approaches its sub- 
ject matter in a different way. Mr Wajda, 
the producer of They Loved Life, which re- 
ceived an award at the Cannes Film Festival 
in 1957, leans, in spite of the bitterness and 
brutality of his film, to an heroic and pathet- 
ic interpretation, Mr Munk strikes an ironic 
note. His portrayal of the occupation is sa- 
tirical, he comes nearer to tragi-comedy than 
drama. Eroica, belying its proud title, is a 
film in which the heroic element mingles 
harmoniously with derision, and the problem 
of heroism, the central problem of the film, 
displays several profiles to the audience; now 
showing the accidental, now the ludicrous; 
and eventually, from sad mystification it pro- 
ceeds through various stages to its final 
form — undisguised, naked and sublime. 
This interplay of shifting points, these start- 
ling, sudden changes of fortune and of 
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people’s unexpected reactions seem to hold a 
special fascination for the producer, who 
instead of “an heroic symphony”, as the film 
is sub-titled, presents us rather with a 
treatise on courage and daring, in the spirit of 
his own particular brand of Voltairianism; in 
passing he wants us also to notice his surprise 
at the tricks of fate. 

Eroica is composed of two separate parts, 
the first of which takes place during the 
Warsaw Rising, and the second after the ca- 
pitulation, in an officers’ prisoner-of-war 
camp. The hero of the first story is a shady 
sort of character, irresponsible and having 
no predilection for patriotic exaltation or 
idealistic soul-searching. Involuntarily, and 
completely by accident, he is caught up in 
the whirl of war-time events, and equally 
accidentally finds himself saddled with a 
mission so important that it may decide the 
fate of battling Warsaw. He undertakes the 
mission reluctantly, but in the course of 
carrying it out demonstrates all the qualities 
which are usually associated with heroism. 
This, however, is not the story of a wastrel- 
turned-hero. The film-makers by no means 
intend to present a naive little tale with a 
moral, and their own attitude to heroism is 
rather suspicious and critical. Eroica is rather 
the history of a new Schweik,! in whom, 
for some unknown reason, a hero is born in 
a completely irrational manner. 


The second part is a story of a myth. Here 
we see how officers who, having spent long 
years in a prisoner-of-war camp, make a 
cult of one of their colleagues, the only one 
who is supposed to have succeeded in esScap- 
ing from the camp. This extraordinary 
achievement is not true. The supposed fugi- 


1 Schweik is the hero of the book The Good 
Soldier Schweik, by the Czech author, Mr Ja- 
toslavy HaSek. The title belies Schweik’s char- 
acter. His “goodness” was the result of low 
cunning, an appearance of amiable stupidity 
and happy turns of fate. By this combination 
he always managed to get himself out of the 
Many scranes in which he was involved. 
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“RAPSODYCZNY” 
THEATRE IN CRACCW 


This theatre, the only one 
of its kind in Poland, which 
has as many enthusiastic sup- 
porters as critics, arose dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation un- 
der conditions of conspiracy. 
Its beginnings influenced its 
repertory which consists of 
prose and poetry excerpts 
combined to form a _ whole. 
Thus, in this theatre it is 
the word which is the most 
important element, and con- 
sequently it is called the 
theatre of the living word. 

After the war the compa- 
ny received its own theatre 
with a revolving stage, but 
the barrage . of criticism .di- 
rected at it was so strong. that 
the theatre was closed down 
in 1953. The company _ re- 
newed its activities after the 
October events of 1956, and 
now enjoys tremendous pop- 
ularity. 


DEATH OF ZBIGNIEW 
PRONASZKO 


Mr Zbigniew  Pronaszko, 
an outstanding Polish painter, 
died in. February, this year. 
A pupil of two well-known 
Polish painters Axentowicz 
and Malczewski, he eventually 
abandoned concrete subjects 
and became the precursor of 
expressionism in Poland. This 
excellent colourist was stead- 
ily developing his tendencies 
to synthesis, and towards the 
end of his life reached 
almost abstract forms. His 
work is pervaded by deep 
lyricism; the almost classical 
harmony of his composition 
is emphasized by his subtle 
use of form and colour, 


TRIPLE CELEBRATION 


In celebration of his 
eighty-fifth birthday, his 
sixty years of scientific work 
and his fifty years as a pro- 
fessor in the Department of 
Law of Cracow University, 
Professor Adam Krzyzanow- 
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ski, outstanding Polish econ- 
omist and _ sociologist, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor 
honoris causa of Cracow 
(Jagellonian) University. This 
oldest of Polish professors, 
who has taught generations 
of scholars still continues to 
lecture. Among his many 
eminent students were Pro- 
fessor Oskar Lange and 
Professor Edward Taylor (Po- 
znah University). On the 
occasion of the celebration, 
Professor Krzyzanowski re- 
ceived a telegram sent on 
behalf of the Government by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Cy- 
rankiewicz, another of his 
former students. 


POLISH ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
IN EGYPT 

The outstanding Polish ar- 
chaeologist, Professor Kazi- 
mierz Michalowski, and his 
team of workers have been 
in Egypt for several months 
now. During last year’s exca- 
vation season they continued 
work at  Tel-Atrib, which 
they had started previously. 

In February, Professor Mi- 
chalowski went with his team 
to Nubia to search for other 
likely places of excavation; 
he returned to his work at 
Tel-Atrib in March. 

The Egyptian press has 
announced that the building 
of the Assuan Dam will re- 
quire the flooding of large ar- 
eas in which many valuable 
antiquities still lie buried. As 
the building of the dam will 
last amother four of five 
years the Egyptian authorities 
have appealed to scholars all 
over the world for help in 
excavations. So far the ap- 
peal has been responded to — 
apart from Professor Micha- 
lowski — by the German In- 
stitute in Cairo and Milan 
University. Five Egyptian 
teams from the Universities 
of Cairo and Alexandria have 
already started this work. 


Archaeologists expect the ex- 
cavations to be very fruitful. 
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tive has been actually living all the time in 
the loft of the prisoners’ barrack, hiding not 
so much from the Germans, as for the ben- 
efit of his own colleagues who need faith 
in a hero: faith in his courage and enterprise, 
faith in a myth, enabling them to endure 
and carry on, and with the tale of another's 
courage, save their own dignity. 

Eroica is Mr Munk’s second full-length 
film. Known until now as a producer of 
excellent documentaries, he has for the first 
time created a feature film of outstanding 
merit. His first attempt The Man on the 
Track, in spite of its ambitious intentions, 
was marred by awkwardness of technique. 
The new film is, in the main, free from ‘this, 
and constitutes a mature and highly artistic 
work, 

Krzysztof Teodor Toeplitz 


REDISCOVERING AN ARTIST 


ARSAW has at last had an opportunity 

to view the work of the eminent graphic 
artist, Aleksander Orlowski (1777—1832). 
Until now even art historians particularly 
interested in his period, have not been 
acquainted, with the whole of his work, 
since, like other Polish artists: Jan Ziarnko, 
the valued Renaissance painter, working 
in Paris, Jeremiasz Falck, who used to live 
in Stockholm, Hamburg and Amsterdam, 
and Chodowski in Berlin, Orlowski spent the 
greater part of his life abroad. 

Over a thousand drawings, water colours, 
lithographs and oil-paintings have been as 
sembled at the Warsaw exhibition in what is 
probably the first attempt to show the com- 
plete output of this painter whom Mickiewic 
and Pushkin praised as being representative 
of the “national taste”. Mickiewicz, naturelly 
was thinking of Polish taste and Pushkin of 
Russian. 

A pupil of the well-known painter, Jan 
Piotr Norblin de la Gourdain (a Frenchman 
working in Poland), Orlowski learnt from 
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him the restless line of Rembrandt, and in- 
herited a fondness for characteristic national 
scenes. 

But, just as every Pole, whether he really 
has it or not, is said to have a taste for mil- 
itary service, so must every self-respecting 
Polish painter turn to military subjects. Thus 
Orlowski, having been involved in the Ko- 
§ciuszko Insurrection (1794), became the 
artistic chronicler of this national tragedy. 
Fortunately, he’ does not indulge in enor- 
mous, pathetic and tedious battle panoramas, 
but, consistent with his temperament, por- 
trays bivouacs and single encounters. He is 
at his best in line drawings, which provide 
an opening for his keen observation, his hu- 
mour and satirical insight. 

He did his historical scenes, drawing on 
his memory, only some years after the In- 
surrection, with the result that, like many 
before him and after him, he painted not 
history, but legend. 

After the loss of its independence, War- 
saw, where the painter was working, was 
reduced to the status of a provincial town, 
its cultural life died out. Norblin returned 
to his own country and Orlowski moved 
to Petersburg. From this time, (1802) his 
work was regarded as belonging to Russian 
art; he was famous for his studies of Kurds, 
Cossacks, winter forays and sledges drawn 
a la troika, i.e. stylised on Russian folk art. 
And yet, besides Russian scenes, he still con- 
tinued to paint typically Polish ones. 

In Russia he quickly gained recognition, 
and lived in style “with the Tsar” (in one 
of the apartments at the back of the palace). 
Here he collected old armour for his new 
friends, among whom were many of the fa- 
mous Russian artists of the time. Towards 
the end of his life official patronage was 
withdrawn, and the artist had to move out of 
the palace. This, however, was very mild 
punishment compared with the fate which 
awaited his compatriots, who at that time 
were fighting in the November Insurrection. 
Ortowski’s is a typical story of a Polish 
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IN LABORATORIES 
OF POLISH SCIENTISTS 


Professor Adam Gruca is 
the founder of one of the 
best known schools of Polish 
orthopaedic surgery. The au- 
thor of over a hundred and 
fifty medical works, he is re- 
nowned, above all, for having 
introduced a new surgical 
treatment of tuberculosis of 
the bones and joints. He is 
also the originator of allo- 
plastics, a method of treat- 
ing scoliosis, whereby weak 
muscles are replaced by 
springs. 

Professor Gruca and his 
assistants are now at work 
searching for ways to short- 
en not only the post-opera- 
tional treatment of tuberculo- 
sis of the bones, but also to 
reduce the time necessary 
for an operation of this kind; 
research is also conducted 
into the methods of surgical 
treatment of stiffening and 
curvature of the spine in old 
people. 

In the Institute of Theoret- 
ical Physics of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences there 
are two chairs around which 
over fifteen scientists are 
grouped. One chair, held by 
Professor Rubinowicz, is work- 
ing on the theory of radia- 
tion. (The whole edition of 
Professor Rubinowicz’s latest 
book on this subject has been 
bought by Western Germany). 

Professor Infeld, who fills 
the second chair, is writing, 
in collaboration with Mr Ple- 
banski, a book on the move- 
ment of bodies in accordance 
with the general relativity 
theory. 

Other working groups, par- 
ticularly the groups of Mr 
Werle and Mr Krdolikowski 
which are working on the 
theory of elementary parti- 
cles, also have interesting 


achievements to their credit. 
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FIRST SCIENCE 
FICTION FILM 


The technical tests and 
experiments necessary for the 
production of the film The 
Planet of Death have now 
been completed. This film 
which is the joint produc- 
tion of the East German 
DEFA and the Polish Iluzjon 
film company is based on 
the novel Astronavigators by 
Mr Stanislaw Lem, a_ well- 
known Polish author of sci- 
ence fiction. Work on _ the 
script has already started. 


CRACOW AT “GOLDEN AGE” 
EXHIBITION 


Cracow, the only Polish 
town to take part in the 
exhibition of the most 
beautiful towns of the 
“Golden Age”, which is being 
organized in Ghent, has been 
allotted 200 square metres 
for its stand. Among other 
towns represented at the ex- 
hibition are: Barcelona, Lon- 
don, Rome and Utrecht. Life 
in Cracow in the years 1450— 
1550 will be illustrated with 
the help of fifty valuable 
exhibits, collected from ail 
over. Poland. 


POLISH-ENGLISH RELATIONS 
IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


One of the first Polish 
historians to visit England 
after the war, for professional 
purposes, was Professor Hen- 
ryk Zins of the Maria Curie- 


Sklodowska University in 
Lublin. 
Professor Zins returned 


to Poland in February after 
a three-month stay in Great 
Britain, where in the Public 
Records Office and the 
British Museum he examined 
source material on Polish- 
English relations in the 
sixteenth century. Professor 
Zins intends to write a book 
entitled England and Poland 
in the Second Half of the 
Sixteenth Century. 
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artist; his talent discovered in a tavern and 
his studies interrupted by revolution and 
emigration, which even though it was “vol 
untary” and brought him fame, had all the 
bitterness of exile. 

Z.H, 


STRIVING 
FOR ORGANIC FORMS OF ART 


T HE last three series of drawings by Ku- 
lisiewicz, exhibited during the winter of | 


1957/8, might be considered a revelation, if 


not for the fact that Kulisiewicz is an out- | 


standing artist, known both in Poland and 
abroad. 

The Caucasian Chalk Circle (1956) is a vi- 
sion in plastic art, and by no means a mere 
reproduction of Brecht’s play. The subject in 
itself would appear to be banal; the drawing 
of a costume with the addition of a character- 
istic pose of the actor. But Kulisiewicz pro- 
duces something completely different. He re 
moves the figures from the play’s setting, and 
instead of theatrical effects endows them 
with a true-to-life background. He does not 
do this in order to destroy the illusion, or 
to make the situation more life-like, but in 
order to concentrate attention on the person 
and his mask, The mask fulfills the function 
of some kind of immutable _ epithet 
accompanying the hero of the poem; it is the 
buckler on which the personality of the 
figure has been engraved. Thanks to this the 
artist does not portray actors, but provides 
a penetrating synthesis of human goodness, 
motherliness, stupidity, greed and swash- 
buckling. 

There is little sense in comparing the 
vision of an artist with that of a poet, and 
in thinking in terms of their differences or 
their similarities. The drawings of Kulisie- 
wicz are neither illustrations, nor so-called 
translation of drama into the language of 
art. They are spontaneous works, and it 
would be tactless to enquire into their ge 
nesis. 
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The mext two series: India (1956) and 
Mexico (1957) are similar in effect. They are 
neither straightforward interpretations of 
exotic landscapes, nor pages from an artist’s 
sketch-book; he presents us with poems 
about the sun, about gods, people and 
animals. Passed through many filters, 
subjected to a purifying selection they, 
nevertheless, retain the freshness of pictures 
done under direct impulse — with a line 
urgently seeking form, thickening into blobs, 
or suddenly breaking, suggesting only shape 
and movement. 

For completely naive art theorists, whose 
voices fortunately become ever more sub- 
dued, realism depends upon straight forward 
representation of the reality round us. The 
work of Kulisiewicz, to which frequent and 
inaccurate reference is often made, refutes 
this conception of realism. The artist looks 
upon surrounding reality from the perspec- 
tive of art. In his celebrated series of wood- 
engravings Szlembark (a village in the 
Gorce mountain range in the Carpathians) 
he made significant use of the methods em- 
ployed in Romanesque primitive art, and 
of the experience of folk artists who carve 
religious figures. 

The artist studied the luxuriant grace and 
charm of Indian women, not only from na- 
ture, at the wells where they gather with 
water-jars on their heads; he also observed 
them in the shadow of temple-statues. It is 
really difficult to distinguish between por- 
traits of live people and of Mexican carved 
figures, and without a catalogue I should not 
have been able to decide whether one of 
drawings represented Chaac, a rain-goddess, 
or a peasant woman from Chamula. 

Is this a betrayal of reality? Imagination 
shackled by tradition? No, it is once again 
astriving for organic forms of art which have 
an objective existence just like wood, wa- 
ter or banks of clouds, and, like them, are 
continually subject to fresh interpretation, 
and await new and ever more perceptive 
discovery. 2H 


MILLENIUM OF THE POLISH 
STATE 


The’ earliest information 
about the Polish State dates 
from the years 960—966, and 
so the years 1960—1966 are 
to be — following a Sejm 
resolution — a _ period of 
celebration. The preparations 
for the celebrations will be 
supervised by the Council of 
State. 

It is planned to carry out 
an extensive research scheme, 
particularly in the fields of 
history, archaeology and phi- 
lology, and to publish scien- 
tific and more popular works; 
the millenium will be also 
marked by many other cul- 
tural events. 


THE SILESIAN LIBRARY 


The Silesian Library which 
now contains 330,000 volumes, 
started as a very modest 
collection, and has grown — 
by the addition of the libra- 
ries of great Silesian magnates 
— into one of the biggest 
libraries in the country. 
Among its rare and valuable 
books are: the accidently 
discovered dictionary of the 
Opolian Silesia dialect, minia- 
ture, secretly published edi- 
tions of Mickiewicz’s works, 
illuminated mediaeval manu- 
scripts (among them _ the 
original and a copy of the 
first Polish chronicle of Fa- 
ther Kadtubek), and incuna- 
bula. 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

On the initiative of the Pol- 
ish Photographic Society an 
exhibition of American pho- 
tography was opened in Opo- 
le, in March. 

The 101 exhibits had been 
sent by photographers from 
Minneapolis (Minnesota). Good 
artistic level, interesting com- 
position and a high standard 
of technique, achieved by 
American photographers, have 
been stressed in the reviews. 
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POLAND 
AND THE “EAST-WEST” 
PROJECT 


F all the UNESCO world-wide projects 

adopted at its general conference in New 
Delhi, the “Major East-West Project”, aimed 
at bringing the Orient and the Occident 
closer together culturally (in their tradition- 
al aspects), aroused the greatest interest 
in Poland, a country situated at the historic- 
al meeting point of Eastern and Western 
cultures. 

The Polish UNESCO Committee was one 
of the first in Europe to set up, in the spring 
of 1957, a working group, entrusted with the 
implementation of the “Major East-West 
Project”; the group is headed by Professor 
A. Zajaczkowski, an eminent authority on 
Turkish culture and history. In addition to 
representatives of the university depart- 
ments of oriental studies and of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, the group includes representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Culture and Art 
the Ministry of Education and the Polish 
Radio, as well as Polish journalists, sociolog- 
ists and economists interested in Eastern 
affairs. 

While fully appreciating the value of a 
further extension of studies on the histo- 
rical aspects of cultural relations between 
East and West, the Polish UNESCO Com- 
mittee would like the “East-West” Working 
Group to place particular stress on contem- 
porary problems, so as to contribute to a 
development of relations and mutual cultural 
exchanges between Poland and the Oriental 
countries, and to assist Polish organizations 
and institutions in disseminating up-to-date 
information about the East. This was the 
attitude assumed with regard to the realiza- 
tion of the “East-West” Project by the 
Polish delegates at UNESCO’s general con- 
ference in New Delhi, as well as at subse- 
quent meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and especially at the latest Regional Confer- 
ence of the UNESCO European Commission 
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INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
FOR STUDENTS OF MATHEMATICS 


On May i4th, Warsaw 
University will celebrate the 
140th anniversary of its 
foundation. The celebrations 
will include a four-day 
International Seminar for 
Students of Mathematics, 
between May 16th — 20th. 
Discussion will take place in 
three groups: the first dealing 
with mathematical logic, al- 


gebra and the theory of 
numbers; the second with 
mathematical analysis, and 


the third with geometry and 


topology; lectures will be | 
given by outstanding Polish | 
mathematicians. 


Representatives of the uni- 
versities of London, Paria, 
Moscow, Heidelberg and Delhi 
have been asked to deliver 
talks on the organization of 
studies in mathematics. 

4 students from 39 foreign 
universities are expected 
to attend. 


EXHIBITION OF POLISH FOLK ART 
IN PARIS 


On the initiative of the 
Polish Ministry of Art and 
Culture and the French 
Association of Art Historians 
an exhibition of Polish folk 
art was held in Paris under 
the auspices of the Govern- 
ments of France and Poland, 
in December 1957 and January 
1958. 

147 ~=6F©exhibits, representing 
many fields of folk art, were 
shown in the rooms of the 
Musée National d’Art Moderne. 
Most of the exhibits were 
carvings of sacral character, 


representing various regions 
of Poland and various 
periods from the _ sixteenth 
to the twentieth century. 


There were also some interest- 
ing specimens of ceramics, 
paintings on paper and woven 
materials. The exhibition 
aroused considerable interest 
in artistic circles. 
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POLAND AND THE 


held in November last at Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia. The Dubrovnik Conference adopted 
a resolution, submitted by the Polish and 
French delegations, envisaging the creation, 
within the UNESCO Secretariat in Paris, of 
a Bureau for the co-ordination of the work 
of national commissions engaged in im- 
plementing the “East-West” Project. Fur- 
thermore the Franco-Polish proposal con- 
tained a project for establishing at UNESCO 
headquarters of a “pool” of films, sound 
recordings, etc. that might be of help to the 
national commissions in realizing the Project. 
It would be impossible to mention, in this 
limited space, all the interesting suggestions 
placed before the Dubrovnik Conference; 
one of them, the Belgo-Hungarian proposal 
for organizing in Europe, this year, an “East- 
-West - Cultural - Rapprochement-Week” had 
the lively support of the Polish delegation. 
The Polish UNESCO Committee recently 
approached the Belgian and Hungarian com- 
mittees with the suggestion that the Week 
be organized simultaneously throughout 
Europe in October 1958. 

Before starting its activities, the Polish 
“East-West”, Project Working Group pre- 
pared an “inventory” of all Oriental studies 
now conducted in Poland, and reviewed cul- 
tural relations between Poland and the 
Orient. The existing cultural agreements 
with India, China and Egypt, as well as the 
programme of activities of international 
friendship. societies in Poland were studied; 
one of the latter, the Polish-Indian Friend- 
ship Society, is working on a very com- 
prehensive programme, comprising transla- 
tions of the most interesting works of In- 
dian literature, exhibitions of Indian art, 
etc. The Bureau for International Cultural 
Co-operation at the Polish Ministry of Cul- 
ture, whose representative is a member of 
the “East-West” Working Group, is plan- 
ning, among other things, an exchange of 
artistic ensembles, as well as of men of let- 
ters, historians, etc. The Group has also stud- 
ied the programme of work of the Institute 
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COUNCIL OF ART AND CULTURE 


The Council of Art and 
Culture, which was set up 
at the beginning of the year, 
is coneerned with problems 
occupying intellectual circles 
and workers in the field of 
culture, as well as with ways 
and means of popularizing 
art and culture, particularly 
in those regions where books, 
the wireless and films have 
least influence. 

The Praesidium of the 
Council comprises outstanding 
artists and scholars: Messrs. 
A. Sionimski, W. Daszewski, 
J. Cybis, J. Hryniewiecki, 
J. Kreczmar, 8S. Lorentz, Z. 
Myeielski, J. Starzyfiski and 
Mrs W. Telakowska. The 
Minister of Art and Culture, 
Mr Karol Kurytuk, is Chair- 
man of the Praesidium ex 
officio. : 

The Council has already 
met .several times and passed 
a number of resolutions 
concerning, e. g. the Institute 
of Industrial Design and help 
for the Association of Folk 
Theatres and Choirs. 


“THREE GOLDEN 
BUTTERCUPS” COMPETITION 


Polish photography did 
well at the “Three Golden 
Buttercups”’ Competition, 


which was organized at Trent 
by the Italian Alpinists’ Club, 
at the end of last year. The 
223 works, by 149 photograph- 
ers, which qualifield, included 
18 entries of 12 Polish com- 
petitors. 

Three equal prizes and 29 
diplomas of merit were a- 
warded. (The three prizes were 
in the form of a marble 
pedestal from which grows 
a buttercup of pure gold). 
The Polish photographers, 
who received diplomas of 
merit, are: Mr J. Stanistawski 
of Poznan, Mr E. Falkowski, 
Mr E. Hartwig and Mr A, 
Roszkowski of Warsaw. 





POLISH FILM CRITICS’ AWARD 


The annual awarding of 
the Polish film critics’ prize 
has now become a tradition. 
The prize, a statuette of a 
mermaid, the emblem of the 
City of Warsaw, is awarded 
on the vote of the film crit- 
ics’ section of the Polish 
Journalists’ Association. It is 
awarded for three categories 
of films: the best foreign 
full-length film shown in Po- 
land, the best Polish full- 
length production and _ the 
best Polish documentary. 

In 1957 fourteen full-length 
. Polish films competed for the 

prize. The critics made ex ae- 
quo award to two films: The 
Man on the Track, produced 
by Mr Andrzej Munk, and 
Benumbed, the work of Mr 
Jerzy Zarzycki. Two ex aequo 
prizes were also awarded for 
Signor Federico Fellini’s La 
Strada and Les Jeux Interdits 
by M. René Clement (the 
latter film was not shown 
in Poland before 1957). The 
documentary film prize was 
won by two graphic artists, 
Mr Walerian Borowczyk and 
Mr Jan Lenica, for their 
experimental cartoon Once 
upon a time... 


“FESTIVAL OF FILM FESTIVALS” 


The aim of the Festival 
of Film Festivals, held in 
Warsaw in March, was to 
enable Polish audiences to see 
those films which had 
officially been declared the 
most outstanding of their 
year at the four most 
important international film 
festivals in: Cannes, Karlovy 
Vary, Berlin and Venice. The 
Festival of Festivals, organized 
by the Film Programme 
Council, was received enthu- 


siastically by the public, and 
is to be repeated annually. 
It is planned to hold it in 
other cultural centres in Po- 
land, as well. 
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for International Affairs and of a numbe 
of Polish social and cultural organization; 
interested in Oriental problems. After this 
preliminary work, the Group was able t 
prepare its own long- and short-term plans 
of activity. The former is to cover a period 
of 10 years and the latter the current year, 
As UNESCO itself is still considering the 
methods of implementing the “East-West” 
Project and the form of help it would offer, 
the Polish short-term plan is largely exper- 
imental in character. 

The long-term programme of the Polish 
Working Group envisages, among other 
things: the organization of a conference of 
orientalists under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences; the participation od Polish 
experts in scientific visits to the countries 
of the East and in conferences of specialists 
organized by UNESCO; the publication, with 
UNESCO’s help, of a number of Oriental 
studies, and especially of reproductions of 
Persian miniatures, and interesting Turkish 
objets d’art to be found in Polish collec- 
tions; of special interest will be also the re 
productions of a rich collection of old Ja- 
panese woodcuts in Cracow, unknown in 
other countries. 

Under this year’s programme a series of 
lectures on Oriental countries, illustrated by 
films, will be organized jointly with the Pop- 
ular Knowledge Society; they will deal pri- 
marily with cultural problems, providing al- 
so current social and economic data. The 
Association of Polish Journalists is to hold 
classes for young journalists interested in 
Eastern affairs. A bibliography of Polish 
orientalists’ studies will be prepared. Also 
this year the Ministry of Education will set 
up a commission to examine the informa- 
tion on Oriental countries contained in Pol- 
ish school text-books. Other events will in- 
clude an exhibition of Japanese children’s 
drawings sent by the Japanese UNESCO 
Committee, and the organization, in Octo- 
ber of this year, of an “East-West-Cultural 
Rapprochement-Week”. 
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This year’s programme is still in the 
preparatory stage, and new features may 
be added to it. The great and friendly inte- 
rest of our people in the oriental countries 
and their cultures augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the programme. 


WG. 
1957 — A GOOD YEAR 
FOR PUBLISHERS 
HE National Library has announced 


that 6,444 books were published in Po- 
land last year, the number of copies exceed- 
ing the 92 million mark. Let us compare 
this figure with the statistics of twenty 
years ago. In 1937, 7,974 books were published, 
i. e. 1,430 more than last year. The respec- 
tive issues were, however, considerably 
smaller at that time and amounted to 29 
million copies. Thus in terms of books per 
capita there were 0-8 copies in 1937 and 
4 in 1957. 

How is this large increase to be ex- 
plained? The main reason is that illiteracy has 
been abolished and the general level of 
education raised. Consequently, the number 
of libraries has increased to approximately 
30,000. Another important factor is the 
moderate price of books. The fact that 
people generally read more, is particularly 
noticeable in rural areas. 

Of the 736 million zlotys spent on books 
in 1957, approximately 170 million zlotys (23 
per cent) went on purchases for libraries; 
individual buyers spent the sum of 500 
million zlotys, i. e. 160 million zlotys (44 per 
cent) more than in 1956. This great rise was 
the result of the general expansion of publish- 
ing activity, a better supplying of book- 
stores with the most recent fiction and 
scientific works and the greater attention 
which was paid to readers’ demands. 

In 1957 fiction for adults accounted for 
the greatest number of books — 1,095, the 
total issue coming to close on 18 million 
copies. Unfortunately, at the same time, 








“GROTESKA” PUPPET THEATRE 
IN VIENNA 


On the imvitation of the 
Austro-Polish Society, the 
Groteska puppet theatre com- 
pany appeared in Vienna in 
March. The theatre’s reperto- 
ry included the second act 
of Orpheus in Hell by Offen- 
bach, If Adam Had Been a 
Pole, Tarabumba Circus and 
excerpts from The Green 
Goose by the very popular 
Polish poet, Konstanty Ilde- 
fons Gatcezynski, who died in 
1955. In their press reviews, 
the Austrian critics empha- 
sized the new ideas which 
Groteska has brought to the 
puppet theatre. 


REVIVAL OF “OPEN 
UNIVERSITY” * 


On the initiative of a 
group of former professors 
and graduates and with the 
support of the Commision for 
Educational and Scientific 
Affairs of the PUWP Central 
Committee the pre-war Open 
University has recently been 
revived. 


One of the basic tasks of 


the Open University is, 
according to its present 
statute “...to maintain — on 


the basis of its progressive 


tradition established during 
the yeare 1905—1946 — insti- 
tutes and other scientific 


establishments, enabling grad- 
uates of higher schools, and 
those who are self-taught, to 
engage in scientific work...” 


Other tasks are concerned 


with the research into the 
problems of the Western 
Territories, organization of 


various courses, lectures, etc. 


‘An unofficial pre-war 


“university” similar in charac- 
ter to the British Workers’ 
Educatienal Association, 





POLISH SCULPTRESS EXHIBITS 
IN PARIS 


The exhibition of the 
works of the young Polish 
sculptress, Alina  Slesifiska, 
which was held in_ the 
Simone Badinier Gallery in 
Paris, received favourable 
notices in the French press. 


‘ The visit which she paid to 


the French capital last year 
afforded her many aesthetic 
experiences and a fount of 
artistic inspiration. 


GIFT FROM VIETNAM 


The Vietnamese Ministry 
of Culture has presented the 
Polish Ministry of Culture 
with twenty folk instruments. 
In accordance with the wishes 
of the donors these ancient 
Vietnamese instruments are to 
be kept in the Museum of 
Musical Instruments in Po- 
znah. The museum, the only 
one of its kind in Poland, 
attracted attention of foreign 
musicians who visited Poland 
in connection with the recent 
Wieniawski Violin Competi- 
tion. 


MR SKROWACZEWSKI 
IN ITALY 


Mr Stanislaw Skrowaczew- 
ski, the conductor of the Na- 
tional Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Warsaw, was invited to 
Italy by the Santa Cecilia 
Musical Academy. He spent 
three weeks there conducting 
several concerts. 

He led among others the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra in 
Rome in a programme compris- 
ing works of Mozart, Brahms 
and Petrassi as well as the 
Concerto for Strings by Miss 
G. Bacewicz. 

After his return from Italy 
Mr Skrowaczewski left for 
the Soviet Union where he 
conducted orchestras in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and Lvov, 
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only 377 books (a total of 17 million copies) 
were published for children and young 
people, the average issue of a book being 
however, 45,000 copies. Let us add that 
books for children are very cheap as com- 
pared with, e. g. toys. The more decorative, 
coloured-picture books are much in demand 
in rural areas, where they constitute more 
than half of the sales. 

In all probability, however, 1957 was the 
last year of the very cheap prices. The 
State no longer contributes to the cost of 
paper and printing, and expects the publish- 
ing houses to make profit. At the same 
time, State subsidies are continued for 
scientific, technical and agricultural publi- 
cations, as well as for works of poetry and 
essays. Practice has shown, however, that 
the prices of books which, on the average, went 
up by about 25 per cent last year, have not 
affected sales. 

It is interesting to note that out of the 
925 titles published in the field of technical 
literature, the greatest number — 394, were 
popular-science books. These are printed as a 
rule in big issues, and enjoy great popularity. 
The figure of 925 includes also 232 scientific 
books and 230 textbooks for universities and 
colleges. 

In the field of sciences 605 titles were 
issued. This figure included 278 books on 
strictly scientific subjects, 151 university and 
college textbooks, and 161 popular science 
works. 

Other well represented sections were: 
farming (498 titles), medical sciences (281 
titles) and history 252 titles). The majority 
of these are scientific works. 

Z.G. 


THERE IS A MARKET FOR PHILOSOPHY 


HE “Classics of Philosophy Library” 
is one of the largest series of its kind 
in Poland. Its publications include both the 
classical works of the world’s mest outstand- 
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THERE IS A MARKET FOR 


ing philosophers up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the writings of Pol- 
ish thinkers. 

The Editorial Committee of nineteen 
people, with Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski 
as its Chairman, was formed in 1951. 

The ,,Library“ has an extensive, long- 
term publishing plan for which it has en- 
listed the help of such leading Polish schol- 
ars as: Roman Ingarden, Tadeusz Kotarbin- 
ski, Stanistaw Ossowski, Bogdan Suchodol- 
ski, Wiadysiaw Tatarkiewicz and Czeslaw 
Znamierowski. 

Thirty seven books (fifty volumes) have 
been published so far, Condi'lac’s Logic be- 
ing the first to appear, in 1952. In each of 
the years 1953 and 1954, four works were 
published, followed by eight works in 1955, 
twelve in 1956 and seven in 1957. This year 
brought an edition of Bentham’s An Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Leg- 
islation, Condillac’s Treatise on Impressions 
of the Senses, Arnould’s and Nicole’s Log- 
ic and Descartes’ Meditations. 

French philosophy is represented by 
D’Alambert, Rousseau, Voltaire and La Met- 
trie, English — by Bacon, Locke, Hume, 
Berkeley, Mandeville and Hobbes and Ger- 
man — by Kant and Feuerbach. The series 
includes also works by ancient philosophers 
(Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius), and Russian 
philosophers (Byelinsky, Chernishevsky, Lo- 
monosov). In addition, Spinoza’s Ethics and 
works of four Polish thinkers (Petricius of 
Pilzno, Staszic, Kollgtaj and Dembowski) 
have been issued. 

The publication of the “Classics of Philos- 
ophy Library‘ has been entrusted by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences to the Panstwo- 
we Wydawnictwo Naukowe. From the time 
of its first apparance the series has proved 
to be very popular, the books being 
quickly sold out despite their relatively 
high prices (Zl 20 — 130). Some of the 


Library’s editions reach the figure of 
10,000 copies (the smallest being 3,000 
copies), Z.K, 
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MALAWSK!’S LAST WORK 


The first rendering of Hun- 
garia, the last work of the 
composer Artur Malawski, 
who died recently, has focused 
the attention of Polish music- 
lovers. This five-part sym- 
phonic composition was writ- 
ten during the last months of 


1956 under a great .emotional 
stress. 

The instrumentation of 
Hungaria is masterly; its pre- 
vailing mood is one of gloom, 
now tragic, now meditative, 
but bestirring in its formal 
contrasts. 


BLIND WRITER’S SUCCESS 


In 1957 the Jewish Braille 
Institute in New York organ- 
ized an international com- 
petition for a literary work 
by a blind author; entries 
were sent from 39 countries. 
The first prize was won by 
Mr’ Bronistaw Mr6z-Diugo- 
szewski, a Polish author from 
Cracow. 


INTERESTING HEART OPERATION 


In the Surgical Clinic of 
the Academy of Medicine in 
Wroclaw, Professor W. Bross 
has performed an operation 
on the heart, cutting off the 
circulation of the blood for 
four and a half minutes. 

The Professor’s fifteen year 
old patient had a heart defect 
caused by an opening 
between two chambers of the 
heart which, during the 
heart’s contraction, caused 
part of the blood stream to 
flow from one chamber to 


another, instead of to the 
veins. 
The operation was per- 


formed with the help of the 
so-called hypothermia, i. e. 
the induction — by a reduc- 
tion of the body temperature 
— of a state similar to that 
of animals in hibernation. The 
operation was successful and 
the patient now has an 
anatomically healthy heart. 
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Two Books on Polish-German Frontier 


Granica polsko-niemiecka w Swietle 
prawa miedzynarodowego [The Pol- 
ish-German Frontier in the Light 
of International Law]. By Bole- 
staw Wiewi6éra. Poznan 1957. 
Publ. Instytut Zachodni. 230 pp. 
2 maps. 


Logika Poczdamu [The Logic of Pots- 
dam]. By Jézef Kokot. Kato- 
wice 1957. Publ. Slqsk. 346 pp. 
2 maps. Illustrations. 


In 1957 two highly interesting 
books appeared in Poland dealing 
with her Western Territories from 
the legal, demographic and economic 
points of view. The Institute for 
Western Territories in Poznan 
published Granica polsko-niemiecka 
w swietle prawa miedzynarodowego 
(The Polish-German Frontier in the 
Light of International Law) by Mr 
Bolestlaw Wiewidra. The publishing 
house Slask in Katowice brought out 
Dr Jézef Kokot’s Logika Poczdamu 
(The Logic of Potsdam). Dr Kokot is 
an outstanding specialist, and the 
author of many works on Polish- 
German questions).! 

Mr Wiewidra sets out to give us a 
through-going analysis of the legal 
status of the Western Territories 
according to international law, and in 
the light of the agreement on the 
Polish-German frontier reached by 
the Great Powers at Yalta and 


! Polityka gospodarcza Prus i Niemiec 
na Slasku 1740 — 1945. (The Eoonomic 
Policy of Prussia and Germany in Silesia 
1740 — 1945), Wydawnictwo Zachodnie. 
Przebudowa gospodarcza Slaska. (The 
Economic Reconstruction of Silesia), pub- 
lished as part of a _ collective work 
Gérny Slask (Upper Silesia) in Prace 
t materiaty geograficzne (Geographical 
Works and Material) edited by A. Wrzo- 
sek, Wydawnictwo Literackie, Cracow 1955. 


Potsdam. Justifying the Polish claim 
that these territories, having been 
handed over with full sovereign 
rights to Poland, are no longer Ger- 
man, the author deals summarily 
with the arguments of West German 
revisionists who are trying to under- 
mine the decisions of the Great 
Powers. 

Perhaps the most significant chap- 
ter of the book is the _ seventh, 
entitled: The Legal Basis for the 
Resettlement of the German Popula- 
tion from Poland’s Western Territo- 
ries. Here the author demonstrates 
that the transfer of the German pop- 
ulation from this country, above all, 
from the Western Territories, con- 
stitutes the logical, final settlement 
of the Polish-German frontier on the 
Odra and the Nysa. He reminds w 
that the initiative for the resettlement 
came from the Western Power, 
(actually from President Roosevelt in 
1943). Throughout the negotiations 
they regarded the resettlement of the 
German population from the areas 
awarded to Poland as an_ integral 
part of the regulation of the Polish- 
German frontier. This was borne out 
by their active co-operation in t 
process of resettlement. ‘ 

Dr Kokot’s Logic of Potsdam, 
based on extensive Polish and Ger- 
man source material is a penetrating 
and detailed review of the legal, 
demographical and economic prob- 
lems connected with the regulation 
of the Polish-German frontier after 
the Second World War. 

He discusses all the aspects of the 
changes of the Polish-German fron- 
tier against the background of pre 
parations for demographic settlements 
which the Allies were making in the 
course of the Second World War. 

In the second part of his work 
Dr Kokot considers the problem o 
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the resettlement of the German pop- 
ulation, carried out in the years 
1946 to 1948; he supports his 
arguments by statistics and refutes 
the false data of West German prop- 


aganda. 

The third, and perhaps the most 
interesting part of Dr Kokot’s book, 
deals with The Improvements in the 
Economic Structures of Germany, 
Poland and the Lands on the Odra 


and the Baltic, Resulting from the 
Post-war Frontier Regulation. Here, 
supported by extensive statistical da- 
ta, the author compares the signifi- 
cance of the Western Territories to 
Poland and to Germany. The deci- 
sions taken at Potsdam are shown to 
be fully justified; they also provide 
the best possibility for the economic 
development of this area. 
J.L. 


Regained Territories - a Sociologist’s Paradise 


Adaptacja ludnosci na Slasku Opol- 
skim [Adaptation in Opolian Sile- 
sia]. By Stefan Nowakowski. 
Poznan 1957. Publ. Instytut Zachod- 
ni. 166 pp. 


Post-war Poland has been the 
scene of large-scale migrations, each 
of which presented a different prob- 
lem. The war alone, which had 
caused the scattering of hundreds of 
thousands of people, and brought 
about the destruction of Warsaw, 
gave rise to many population move- 
ments. But the greatest migrations 
of population were those caused by 
the changes of Poland’s frontiers, i.e. 
the cession to the Soviet Union of 
those regions which had not been 
ethnographically Polish, and the 
regaining by Poland of the Western 
Territories. The German population 
from the latter area was repatriated, 
leaving there about one million au- 
tochthons of Polish origin. Repatriates 
from beyond the new Polish-Soviet 
border on the river Bug, settlers 
from Central Poland and returned 
emigrants replaced the German 
population. 

A study of the scope and statistical 
dynamics of these processes is an 
engrossing task for the demographer. 
The sociologist (for whom statistical 
examinations are a necessary basis) 
goes further, and enters the domain 
of social psychology. This is what 
has been done by Professor Stefan 
Nowakowski in his book entitled 
Adaptation in Opolian Silesia. The 
author is particularly interested in 
these questions: “How are the differ- 


ent groups, previously subjected to 
various influences and cultures and 
diverse social and political systems, 
adapting themselves to the new, 
common life? How are they reacting 
to each other? What is the nature of 
the new community?“ 


Professor Nowakowski’s work is 
the result of “field work“ conducted 
in one of the small towns of the 
Opole district, chiefly on the basis of 
interviews and sociological attitude 
tests. During the three years of 
observation, 1949—1951, he _ inter- 
viewed two hundred people, drawing 
representative samples from all 
social groups. 


The population of the town, which 
before the war amounted to approxi- 
mately 5,000, rose by 1949 to 8,567. 
In 1949 it was composed of three 
main groups: 1. the autochthons — 
3,160, 2. settlers and repatriates — 
3,648, 3. returned emigrants from 
France, Belgium, Germany and Rou- 
mania — 1,200. Although all three 
groups were of Polish origin, yet 
each one possessed a number of its 
own values and cultural patterns 
acquired in its previous foreign 
environment, The social and pro- 
fessional structure of the groups was 
also different: the autochthons and 
returned emigrants were mainly 
workers, and the repatriates repre- 
sented the petite bourgeoisie. 


In the first part of his work 
Professor Nowakowski discusses the 
characteristics of the various groups 
and their relations at the moment of 
their first coming together. 





It should be pointed out here that 
the Regained Territories were re- 
turned to Poland at a particularly 
difficult time. In the war-ravaged 
country a social revolution was 
taking place, bringing with it the 
formation of a new State apparatus. 


The first period of co-existence 
in the town was marked by numer- 
ous incidents which not only did 
not promote the adaptation and inte- 
gration processes, but, on the contra- 
ry, destroyed any tendency of the 
groups to merge, and in fact in- 
creased their isolation. 

The aversion shown by the 
autochthons to the newcomers was 
caused by the fact that among the 
“pioneers” there were many shady 
characters, not infrequently thieves, 
with whom the authorities were 
unable to deal effectively. What was 
even worse, the new administrators, 
recruited from other parts of the 
country, often abused their authority, 
victimizing the local population. The 
new-comers from Central Poland, 
and from beyond the river Bug, 
considering themselves often as the 
“true” Poles, entrusted with the task 
of “representing” Poland, tried to 
monopolize all the key positions, and 
discriminated against the native 
population. The settlers and repa- 
triates took up an offensive attitude, 
while the Silesians were on the 
defensive. The experiences of the 
initial period gave birth to animosi- 
ties and prejudices among the groups, 
and caused them to form stereotyped, 
unfavourable opinions of each other. 
The chief factors in this respect 
were: the apprehensions experienced 
by the autochthons, and the tendency 
among the returned emigrants and 
repatriates to secure all the best 
posts. 

But in spite of these initial con- 
flicts the mutual relations of the 
groups were undergoing a continuous 
transformation precipitated by the 
general stabilization of relations, 
improvement in the administrative 
system, as well as the rapid recon- 
struction of local industry. The 


autochthons began to realize that the 
State authorities did not intend to 
treat them as second-class citizens, 
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and they learned very soon to 
complain about their grievances not 
only to the local, but also to the 
central authorities. A clean-up in 
the administration, the party and 
social organizations not only helped 
to change the attitude of the 
autochthons towards the socialist 
state, but also made them adopt a 
different, less prejudiced attitude 
towards the new-comers. 


The realization of socialist princi- 
ples led to a process of democrati- 
zation and a specific social readjust- 
ment manifest in equal opportunities 
to benefit from social services and 
education. Professor Nowakowski 
stresses that the bond of common 
work in the same factory was an 
important factor in the process of 
adaptation. The contacts established 
in workshops, and the “borrowing” 
of each other’s methods of work 
helped to overcome differences and 
prejudices. Joint activity in social 
organizations also caused members 
of the different groups to discard 
their preconceived judgements and 
over-hasty generalizations; the proc- 
ess of adaptation was more rapid 
among the youth than among the 
older generation. 


The author presents also some 
statistical data concerning the group 
relationships. In 1950, for instance, 
of 47 autochthons who married, 13 
did so outside their own group, and 
while, in the first years after the 
war, the percentage of autochthon 
youth at grammar _ schools was 
particularly low, by 1951, out of 23 
graduates of the local school of 
commerce, there were as many as 
15 autochthons. 


But the most essential factor in 
the disappearance of prejudices was 
the fact that the groups found that 
it was not to their interest to remain 
seperated, and began to realize that 
in a socialist society there was no 
place for the exploitation of one 
group of people by another. Against 
this background there gradually took 
shape common social opinions, and 
— attitudes to various prob- 
ems. 


This led to the sharing of common 
interests by the groups, and to the 
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liquidation of the prejudices which 
had at first prevailed. The bonds of 
“exclusiveness” within one group 
loosened, and were replaced by 
inter-group ties, thus paving the 
way to the formation of a new 
community with common, wider 
aims, and richer cultural values and 
patterns. 

Professor Nowakowski’s book is 
the result of careful research, and 
the material contained in it seems 
representative of the area under 
discussion. The reader may ask 
whether the phenomena characteris- 
tic of this town are typical of the 
whole of the Regained Territories. 


Significant 


Slon [The Elephant]. Short stories 
by Stawomir Mrozek. Illus- 
trated by Damiel Mré6éz. Kra- 
kéw 1957. Publ. Wydawnictwo Li- 
terackie. 200 pp. 


When watching the development 
of literary forms in our days, I am 
particularly struck by the fate of the 
grotesque. I think that an observa- 
tion of the development of this meth- 
od of seeing the world in the past 
decades would provide literary his- 
torians with a thread which would 
not only lead them onto the central 
problems common to social life, phi- 
losophy and art, but which would 
also, as a result, enable them to 
disentangle that maze of poetic 
currents, poetics and aesthetic and 
social ideas which we call the litera- 
ture of the twentieth century. In our 
days, the grotesque in literature is the 
inseparable companion of every 
attempt to provide an artistic defini- 
tion of the great processes of the 
unification of the thinking, social life, 
eic., of the community. 


I do mot suppose that anybody 
could succeed, by means of the gro- 
tesque, in saying something really 
profound about the experiences of the 
Nazi occupation, even though totali- 
tarianism, by bringing uniformist ten- 


The answer is that throughout this 
part of the country a fusion took 
place of various population groups 
which had previously been determined 
by different patterns of social life, 
and although the numerical strength 
of each group differed in various 
towns and villages, the problem of 
adaptation was equally important 
everywhere. 

On one hand, adaptation was the 
indispensable condition fer the 
merging of the Regained Territories 
with Poland, and on the other, it was 
a factor contributing to the integra- 
tion of the Polish nation. 

J.G. 


Grotesque? 


dencies to their extreme, could be 
expected to provoke a grotesque vi- 
sion of the world in its critics. But 
the totalitarianism of the Nazi occu- 
pation was, generaily speaking, some- 
thing imposed from the outside, 
something unsubjective for the entire 
Polish community. 

On the other hand, I find it diffi- 
cult to imagine a synthesis of the 
last ten years which would not be 
based on the grotesque. It is easy to 
notice a renascence of this literary 
form, The prose of Mr J. Andrzejew- 
ski, Mr S. Dygat, Mr K. Brandys and 
others provides us with many instances 
to the point. Truth to say, I ex- 
pect to hear more about the past 
period from those writers who make 
use of the grotesque than from those 
who undertake a general settling of 
accounts with the past, shod with the 
cothumnus of tragedy. At the present 
moment, this is rather an expression 
of hope than a review of works al- 
ready written, It is Mr Slawomir Mro- 
zek who, first and foremost, provides 
me with a reason for such hope. 


His prose is, before everything 
else, a quest for a definition. How 
is one to define a reality in which, in 
a backward village, still living in the 
Middle Ages, a grotesquely real, pal- 
pable world of spectres and spooks 
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is imtermixed with the realities of 
class struggle in the village, a strug- 
gle spoken of in the language of the 
past period. 

How jis one to define a world 
in which petty bourgeois, now tamed 
by the “new reality”, keap in a cage 
a progressive, who sings to them “We, 
the Union of Polish Youth’? A world 
of crazy rationalizers, Marxist priests 
and collaborating counts, who live 
together in the cosy annexe of a great 
building with an imposing facade; a 
world of boys who are seeking for 
confirmation of the existence of gi- 
raffes in Engels’ Anti-Diihring, a 
world of self-sacrificing drummers 
who have to be clapped into jail 
because of their terrifying enthu- 
siasm, etc., etc. 

We have here whole Everests of 
nonsense and absurdity, as in the 
story of the telegraphic line without 
wire, formed of live Post Office em- 
ployees who take the place of tele- 
graphic posts, and transmit the con- 
tents of telegrams to each other by 
shouting. And this — because the posts 
have been stolen and there was a short- 
age of wire. With such an arrange- 
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ment, the line functions better, be 
cause a live man is more intelligent 
than a post,and jobs become mor 
plentiful. It is only in winter that 
wolves interrupt the line here and 
there. 

There is something in this. It is 
mo longer mere wit, but, surely, an 
insight into some of our experiences, 

The characters in The Elephant 
make such an uncanny impression on 
us because, after having read the 
first few stories, we quickly recognize 
them to be the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum. It is hard to say for sure 
whether they are the inmates, who 
have succeeded in escaping or those 
who do not need to escape from 
anywhere, nor to anywhere. They fit 
into this land of madness and magic, 
which is more reminiscent of Lewis 
Carroll’s wonderland, than of any- 
thing else known in history. 

This is precisely the reason why 
— apart from the fact that The Ele- 
phant is undoubtedly excellent prose 
— I hopefully await something really 
significant from Mr Mrozek. 


JIJL. 


A Family Confronts History 


Matka Krél6w [The Mother of the 
Kings]. By Kazimierz Bran- 
dys. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Czy- 
telnik. 201 pp. 


Mr Kazimierz Brandys believes in 
the traditional form of the novel, 
such as has been shaped by the great 
nineteenth — century chroniclers of 
the bourgeois society. The writer has 
his permanent hero, who appears in all 
his novels; this hero is an intellectu- 
al, a double-minded being, infirm 
of purpose, who, unfortunately for 
himself, is capable of understanding 
every reason and every ideology. 
Mr Brandys also has his obsessive 
problem which, in spite of the con- 
stant ideological evolution of his 
work, still remains his main intellec- 
tual preoccupation: this is the neces- 
sity of choosing between ideas, the 


necessity of backing the right and 
just historical force. 

In his comprehensive, four-volume 
novel cycle called Between the Wars 
his hero passes between _ the 
Scylla of Fascism and the Charybdis 
of Communism. This hero, speaking 
through the mouth of several char- 
acters, has only reached a full al- 
liance with history in his latest in- 
carnation, as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. In Mr Brandys’ novel 
The Citizens his hero wanders through 
the hell, purgatory and paradise 
of the socialist State tasting of the 
joy of discipline and obedience, at 
the same time having his share of 
torments of power and responsibility. 
It is vagueness of meaning and 
obscure implications, that are char- 
acteristic of this novel, considered, 
not without foundation, to be a clas- 

















sical specimen of the so-called social- 
ist realism. 
In his last novel, The Mother of the 


Kings,! which has been published 
in one of the latest issues of Les 
temps modernes, Mr Brandys attempts 
to find a way out from the ideolog- 
ical and moral confusion which has 
overtaken the Party intellectuals 
after the exposure of the errors and 
deviations connected with the so- 
called cult of the individual and the 
corruption of State power of which 
the name of Beria is symbolical. 
The collective hero of this novel 
is the working-class family of the 
Kings: the mother, whose task in the 
novel is to endure and to fight for 
existence at any price and her four 
sons, whose different fates are a pic- 
ture of the deep stratification and 
conflicts rending the working class 
of a country which is _ building 
Socialism. One of them is a “Hero 
of Labour”, with many decorations, 
a member of the silent Sejm, a de- 
moralized aristocrat of the new com- 
munity; the second — an embittered, 
eternal proletarian who has been 
shoved aside; the third, the young- 
est, who, because of his age, enjoys 
all the privileges granted to young 
people with a ‘good class origin”: 
secondary school, university, promo- 
tion to the new intelligentsia, and 
goes through the process of having 
all his rules of moral conduct under- 
mined; and finally the fourth, Kle- 
mens, whom Mr Brandys chooses as 
his principal hero. He, a pre-war 
Communist, active in the under- 
ground movement during the Nazi 
occupation, a prisoner of the Gestapo, 
one of the first to grasp the helm of 
power after the war and come out 
half-way, in the heroic period of “the 
People’s power”, to meet the hostile 
passiveness of the community, even- 
tually falls victim to provocation, and 
is expected to consent “for the good 
of the Party” to the accusation of 
treason. Klemens protests during his 
interrogation and dies, loudly charging 


1 King is a symbolical family name. 
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his accusers with the betrayal of 
Communism. 

But, in spite of the author’s efforts 
to paint him in bright colours with 
the brush of pathos, it is not he who 
is the true hero of the Mother of the 
Kings. The real hero is the same 
intellectual, who, unfortunately for 
himself, is able to understand every 
kind of dialectics. In this case it is 
Wiktor Lewen, a Party intellectual 
and Klemens’s ideological master, 
who gives in. And the novel in fact 
tells the story of his lies, his con- 
stant compromise, his fear and his 
alienation from the ideology which 
he pretends to profess. Mr Brandys 
has admirably shown the set of con- 
ditional reflexes which take the place 
of ideology with this man. When, 
at a solemn celebration, Lewen is 
given a seat a few rows farther back 
than the year before, he knows that 
he will have to submit his way of 
thinking to revision. When he notices 
that he is already being watched, he 
is ready to do anything. When, for 
the first time, the security authori- 
ties summon him and demand a false 
statement, blackmailing him with a 
fictitious stain on his Party career, 
Lewen does not hesitate and makes 
the statement, thereby destroying an 
innocent man. He is an _ obedient 
tool of the forces which direct him. 
It is thus that a system of this kind 
is born. 

But Mr Brandys is an optimist. 
Klemens had resisted. Even the se- 
curity men were upset by his death. 
The student whose career because of 
his “revisionist” opinions, Lewen had 
destroyed, looks into his face with 
contempt and no longer lets himself 
be taken in by his sophisms. The 
degeneration process undergone by 
Lewen is not permanently inherent 
in history, nor is it its unavoidable 
stage. It is, on the contrary, a sin 
against history, and those who have 
committed it bear full responsibility. 
The rest belongs to those who re- 
sisted, to Man, who has survived in 
spite of it all. 

A. K. 
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Montesquieu in Poland 


Monteskiusz i jego dzielo [Montes- 
quieu and His Work]. A report on 
the Scientific Session held in 
Warsaw on October 27th — 28th 
1956, to mark the 200th anniversary 
of Montesquieu’s death. Wroclaw 
1956. Publ. Zaklad im. Ossolitskich. 
364 pp. 


The ten thousand copies of the 
Persian Letters (Lettres Persanes), 
published a few years ago, have 
become almost a rarity to be found 
only at a second-hand bookseller’s. 
It would be interesting to know if 
the new edition of the Spirit of Laws 
(Esprit des Lois) will be out of print 
so rapidly. Such a presumption would 
not seem to be founded, since .each 
of these books is intended for a 
different class of readers, and charac- 
terized by different style and form. 

The edition of the Spirit of Laws 
has been prepared with the greatest 
care. It appears in the 1927 transla- 
tion by Boy-Zelenski, the great trans- 
lator who rendered the masterpieces 
of French literature accessible to the 
Polish reading public. The new edi- 
tion has been revised and supplemented 
by Professor Szczaniecki in confor- 
mity with the best editions of the 
original. It is to be expected that the 
book will not be read exclusively by 
lawyers, historians and philosophers. 
The reader perusing this, the greatest 
work of Montesquieu, will now have 
the opportunity of confronting it with 
what he read in the Polish press, at 
the time of the great debate on the 
reform of the political system. The 
name of Montesquieu appeared time 
and again as the following questions 
were discussed: can the theory of the 
division of power, as formulated by 
Montesquieu, apply to the political 
and legal system in Poland? do the 
concepts of Montesquieu possess only 
a historical value, or have they 
retained their topical interest in the 

world? The recurrence of 
these questions and the varying 
answers which may be found in the 
press of recent years, are evidence of 
the popularity of the eminent Presi- 
dent of the Bordeaux parliament. 


The scientific session held towards 
the end of 1955, i. e. on the second 
centenary of Charles de Monte; 
quieu’s death, may be viewed as an 
attempt to explain the interest arouse; 
by his works. The materials of this 
session are available to the Polish 
reader, since they have recently been 
published in book form, Indeed, al- 
though the session took place before 
the above-mentioned great debate in 
the press, although it mostly dealt 
with Montesquieu as a classic of the 
science of law, with a lesser stress on 
his work in the field of history and 
philosophy, nevertheless the state 
ments and the discussions disclosed 
a number of essential theoretical 
problems in his works, such as: the 
secularization of the theory of the 
state, rationalism and empiricism, a 
leaning towards mechanistic material- 
ism and historism, determinism ma- 
nifested in the admittance of causal 
laws in social development, the theory 
of specific political systems, the hu- 
manitarian concepts of penal and in- 
ternational law, the effect of liberty 
and the rule of law on progress. 

Among the materials of the session 
the lecture of Professor K. Opatek on 
the response to the ideas of Montes- 
quieu in Poland, deserves special 
attention. The strong influence of the 
author of the Spirit of Laws appeared 
as early as the second half of the 
18th century. The ascendancy of 
Montesquieu’s teaching became mani- 
fest not only in progressive political 
journalism, but, above all, in the 
great document of national renewal 
— the Constitution of May 3rd, 1791. 

It is not, therefore, a mere chance 
that the name of Montesquieu recurs 
each time that ambitious schemes of 
reform are elaborated in Poland. Is 
the greatness of Montesquieu, how- 
ever, to be measured only by 18th 
century criteria or, on the contrary, 
does his renewed popularity prove 
that the problems for which he 
lived, and which he understood, are 
still of current interest and have not 
yet been finally solved? 

J.G. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski: Pisma [Collected Works] Vol. 12. Editorial 
Committee: Henryk Markiewicz, Jan Kott, Roman Ziemand, Barbara Winkiel. Warsza- 
wa 1958. Publ. Pavistwowy Instytut Wydawniczy (PIW). Cloth cover. $ 1°60. 

The Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy began issuing in 1956 an edition of Tadeusz 
Boy-Zelenski’s Collected Works. Fourteen volumes have been issued so far. Volumes 
ll, 12, 13 and 14 contain essays on French literature. 


Witold Gombrowicz: Trans-Atlantyk. A novel. Slub [The Wedding]. 
A drama. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Czytelnik. 258 p. Cloth cover. $ 1°25. 

This is the first publication in Poland of Trans-Atlantyk which originally appeared 
abroad in 1953. According to the author, Trans-Atlantyk is a little of everything — 
a fantastic treatise on: satire, criticism, amusement, absurdity and drama. The 
realities of the plot, which takes place in Argentina, and the characters have only 
very little in common with the real Argentina and the real Polish colony in Buenos 
Aires. ’ 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz: Ksiqzka moich wspomnieh [My Book of 
Memories]. Krakéw 1957. Publ. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 367 p. $ 1°90. 

Mr Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz’s My Book of Memories is not a memoir. The author 
does not set down the events of his life chronologically, but treats them as a series 
of problems. We learn not only about his private life, but also about his views on 
politics, culture and ethics. Mr Iwaszkiewicz devotes much space in his memoirs 
to the composer Karol Szymanowski, as well as to the poets: Leopold Staff, Jan 
Lechon and Julian Tuwim. ’ 


Bolestaw Pomian: Ku najjagniejszej z gwiazd [Up to the Brightest Star]. 
Second edition. Warszawa 1958. Publ. Ministerstwo Obrony Narodowej (MON). 200 p. 
$ 1°35. 

This collection of short stories appeared in Poland in 194 and in England in 
147, They are devoted to the history of the Polish Air Force in Europe and Africa 


‘during the Second World War. 


Antoni Stonimski and Julian Tuwim W oparach absurdu [In the 
Realm of the Absurd]. Warszawa 1958. Publ. Iskry. 207 p. $ 0°95. 

This is a small volume of humorous articles and jokes by two outstanding writers. 
They are selected from the famous April Fool’s Day issues, published in the years 
1920—1925 by the Kurier Polski, Wiadomoéci Literackie, Kurier Warszawski and other 
publications. 


Leopold Staff: Dziewiteé Muz [The Nine Muses]. Poems. Warszawa 1957. 
Publ. PIW. 77 p. 1 table. Cloth cover. $ 0°65. 

The Nine Muses consists of some sixty poems, mostly very short lyrics; some of 
them were written in the years 1954 and 1955, and others shortly before the poet’s 
death in 1957. 


Andrzej Strug: Pokolenie Marka Swidy [The Generation of Marek Swida]. 
A novel. Warszawa 1958. Publ. Czytelnik. 358 p. $ 1°45. 

On the twentieth anniversary of the death of Andrzej Strug, the nom de plume of 
Tadeusz Galecki (1871—1937), Czytelnik undertook the publication of his works. 
Fifteen uniform volumes will appear in the series. In The Generation of Marek Swi- 
d@@ the author draws a picture of the ferment of public opinion immediately after 
the regaining of her independence by Poland, after the First World War. It expresses 
the author’s bitter Cisappointment at the confrontation of his ideals with reality. 
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Wilhelm Szewczyk: Z kraju Lompy [From Lompa’s Country]. Second 
edition. Katowice 1957. Illustr. 33 p. $ 0°85. 

It is a journey through the country where Jézef Lompa (1797—1863), the first 
restorer of Polish life in Silesia, lived and worked. Owing to a large number of 
illustrations this book is of an album character. : 

Jerzy Zawieyski: Notatnik liryczny [A Lyric Notebook]. Graphic design 
by J. Chetmicka-Zérawska. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Czytelnik. 102 p. $ 0°65, 

This volume of poetic prose by the well-known Catholic writer, contains short 
lyric notes expressing his moods and reflections. 


Aleksander Zelwerowicz: Gawedy starego komedianta [Causeries 
of an Old Actor]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Iskry. 234 p. 16 tables. $ 1°10. 

Zelwerowicz looks back to the days of his youth and the beginnigs of his stage 
career. He relates anecdotes and actual occurrences of his half-century in the theatre, 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Jan Boenigk: Minety wieki, a mysmy ostali [Ages Have Passed and We 
Have Remained], Memoirs. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Ludowa Spdétdzielnia Wydawnicz, 
304 p. 1 map. Illustr. $ 0°90. 

Mr Jan Boenigk, a teacher who was active in the Union of Polish School 
Societies during the period between the two world wars, tells of the struggle for the 
Polish character of schools in the area of Warmia and Mazury (former East Prussia). 
The author recalls the course of this struggle not only on the basis of his personal 
experiences, but also with the help of carefully collected documents. 


Jan Gerhard: Wojna i ja. [The War and I]. Memoirs. Warszawa 1957. Publ. 
MON. 535 p. $ 1°90. 

This is an autobiography covering the period from September ist, 1939 to May, 
1945, Extensive material on the Resistance Movement in France, hitherto not known 
in Poland, constitutes its most interesting parts. 


Andrzej Wierzbicki: Wspomnienia i dokumenty 1877—1922 [Recollections 
and Documents], 1877 to 1922. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Patistwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe 
(PWN). 799 p. 29 tables. Cloth cover. $ 8°25. 

Mr Wierzbicki, a distinguished economist and director of the pre-war ,,Lewiatan" 
(Union of the Polish Mining Industry and Finance), presents a picture of the economic 
policy of Russian industrialists from 1877 to 1912 and that of the Polish industrialists 
in central Poland, belonging to Czarist Russia from 1912 to 1915. He then outlines the 
history of the German occupation and the first years following the First World War. 
The author has met the most outstanding Polish and foreign economists, so that his 
book is, to some extent, an economic history of Poland. 


Adam Ziemba: Pajda chieba [A Chunk of Bread]. Memoirs. Poznan 1957. 
Publ. Pallotinum, 120p. $ 1°25. 

In A Chunk of Bread Father Ziemba recounts his experiences in the OSwiecim 
concentration camp in the years 1941 and 1942. 


ECONOMICS — LAW 


Leon Babinski: Zagadnienia wspétczesnego polskiego prawa miedzynarodo- 
wego prywatnego [Problems of Contemporary Polish Private International Lav). 
Warszawa 1958. Publ. Wydawnictwo Prawnicze. 161 p. $ 3°15. 

The author discusses in outline current questions of Polish private international 
law and, in particular, the Decree of August 2nd, 1924, as well as the way in which 
it affects international private relations. Private international law is compared with 
the 1955 draft of the Civil Code of the Polish People’s Republic. 
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Cezary Berezowski: Zagadnienia zwierzchnictwa terytorialnego [Problems 
of Territorial Sovereignty]. Z teorii prawa miedzynarodowego [Some Theoretical Prob- 
lems of International Law]. Warszawa 1957. With a summary in English and Russian. 
Publ. PWN. 197 p. $ 1°45. 

This monograph on the theory of international law discusses problems of ‘sov- 
ereignty and international recognition, particular attention being given to the restriction 
of one country’s sovereignty by another. This is the first time that some of the prob- 
lems, e.g. that of armed forces and bases on for@gn territory, have been broached 
in Polish legal literature. The work contains plentiful material on treaties and juris- 
diction. 


Edward Lipinfiski: Rewizje [Revisions]. Warszawa 1958. Publ. PWN. 167 p. $ 0°90. 

Mr Edward Lipifski’s book is one of a series of works on socialist political econ- 
omy. The Revisions contain a number of sharply polemical articles dealing with the 
past, written before and after the October events of 1956; they are devoted both to the- 
oretical problems and the phenomena of the current economic life in Poland. 


Stanistaw Matysik: Prawo morskie Gdatska. Studium historyczno-prawne 
[Gdatsk’s Maritime Law. A Historical and Legal Study]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Wydaw- 
nictwo Prawnicze. 354 p. 16 tables. $ 4°55. 

This work embraces the international maritime law as well as the maritime 
administrative law, the labour law and the civil (‘commercial’) law. The author has 
presented all the regulations passed for Gdafsk, or in Gdafisk, by Polish kings and 
by the Gdansk Municipal Council prior to the seizure of Gdansk by Prussia in 1793. 
It contradicts the opinion voiced by German historians that Gdansk took over all 
foreign, and particularly the Hanseatic regulations, The book ends with an outline 
of the history of Gdarfisk’s maritime law after 1793. 


PHILOSOPHY — SOCIOLOGY 


Piotr Chojnacki: Wstep do filozofii i zarys ontologii [Introduction 
to Philosophy and an Outline of Ontology]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. PAX. 112 p. $ 0°45. 

This small volume is the second post-war and considerably expanded edition 
of a work by the well-known Thomist, the Rev. Professor Piotr Chojnacki. Father 
Chojnacki considers the role and meaning of philosophy and the basic problems 
of ontology. 


Tadeusz Kotarbinski: Wybor pism Vol. I. My&li o dziataniu. [Selection 
of Works Vol. I. Thoughts on Action]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. PWN. 735 p. $ 4°25. 

A collection of the shorter works of Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski, the President 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences, is being published, in two volumes, on the occasion 
of the author’s seventieth birthday. Professor Kotarbifski’s “thoughts on action’ revolve 
around the problem of independent ethics and the questions arising from the theory 
of efficient action. The author has devoted much space to utilitarianism (Mills, Spen- 
cer) and to methodology, praxiology and problems of the theory of struggle. 


Ludwik Krzywicki: Pierwociny wiezi spolecznej [The Beginnings of 
Communal Unity]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. PWN. 806 p. 1 table. Cloth cover. Publication 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 

The Works of Ludwik Krzywicki, which are being published under the auspices 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences, will embrace the complete works of that great 
scholar. The first volume contains his, hitherto unpublished The Beginnings of Com- 
munal Unity which treats of the formation, genesis and development of social con- 
sciousness in primitive communities, and presents the results of research carried on 
in Australia, Africa, America and in Polynesia in the 19th and at the beginning of the 
2th century. 
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Maria Ossowska: Podstawy nauki 0 moralnosci [The Foundations of Ethics), 
Warszawa 1951. Second edition. Publ. PWN. VII. 416 p. $ 2°85. 

The main topic of Mrs Ossowska’s work is the character of judgments and 
moral norm in comparison with the first edition of 1947; the second edition is pub- 
lished with relatively few changes. 


Czestaw Znamierowski: Oceny i normy [Values and Norms]. Warszawa 
1957. Publ. PWN. 628 p. Cloth cover. $ 4°25. 

The object of this work, by a well-known sociologist, is to introduce the reader 
to social sciences and, primarily, to sociology. It is largely devoted to chosen psycho- 
logical problems of particular importance to communal life. 


HISTORY 


Aleksander Briickner: Dzieje kultury polskiej, t. 1 Od czaséw przed- 
historycznych do r. 1506 [The History of Polish Culture. Vol. I. From Prehistoric Times 
to 1506]. Warszawa 1957. Publ. Ksiqzka i Wiedza. XV, 735 p. $ 4°45. 

This fundamental work, published for the first time after the war, embraces the 
history of intellectual currents and customs, of politics and social systems, social 
affairs, literature, literary movements, art and music in Poland from the earliest times 
to 1506. Briickner does not restrict himself to the history of the culture of the Polish 
nation, but sketches as well a picture of the culture of the nationalities which settled 
on Polish territory, or whose fate was connected for many ages with the history 
of Poland. This encyclopaedic work is a treasury of knowledge on the development and 
° vicissitudes of Polish culture. 


Historia Polska [History of Poland]. Vol I up to 1764. Part 1 — to the middle 
of the 15th century. Part 2 — from the middle of the 15th century. Collective work 
under the editorship of Tadeusz Manteuffel. Vol. I edited by Henryk Lowmianhski. 
Warszawa 1957. Publ. PWN. Part 1 — 758 p. Illustr. 6 maps. Part 2 — 995 p. Illustr. 
4 maps. Cloth cover. Publication of the Institute of History of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. $ 3°15. 

A group of prominent Polish scholars from the Institute of History of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences has prepared a synthesis of the history of Poland, which may 
be of use to specialists although it is primarily intended for students, teachers and 
the general reading public. Many illustrations, a large bibliography and information on 
source material stimulate independent research. 

The synthesis embraces the history of Poland from man’s first appearance on its 
lands up to September 1939. The material has been divided into four volumes, the first 
of which covers the period prior to 1764,the second — from 1764 to 1864, the third — 
from 1864 to 1918 and the fourth from 1918 to 1939. 

The contributions to the History of Poland were subjected to public discussions 
both at home and abroad. The work which thus came into being has nonetheless 
retained the stamp of the times of its conception. Thus, in compensating for the 
neglects of pre-war historiography, stress has been laid on problems of economic and 
social history. In the opinion of some critics undue stress has been laid on problems 
of economic and social history, while questions of the development of culture have 
not been adequately dealt with. 

The first volume of the History of Poland, consisting of two parts (the first — 
up to the middle of the 15th century, and the second — from the middle of the 15th 
century up to 1764), appeared in January 1958. 120 pages of bibliography, chronolog- 
ical and genealogical tables, many illustrations and maps supplement the text. 

The book appeared in an issue of 20,000 copies and, although it is a voluminous 
work, was sold out in a few days. A second edition of 30,000 copies is now being pre- 
pared. Following volumes will appear at yearly intervals, 
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Witold Kula: Razwazania o historti [Reflections on History]. Warszawa 1958. 
publ. PWN. 296 p.$ 1°40. 

This book of reflections bordering on the methodology and sociology of history is 
written in the style of scientific journalism by a well-known scholar and historian. 
Among other things, the author discusses the social function of history, social concep- 
tions of history and the significance of historical threads in shaping Man’s attitudes. 
It is a re-examination of present opinions on the role of historical sciences. 


Joachim Lelewel: Materiaty autobiograficzne [Autobtographic Materials]. 
Compiled by Helena Wieckowska. Warszawa 1957. Publ. PWN. VIII, 448 p. 30 tables. 
Cloth cover. Publication of the Institute of History of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
$ 3°65. . 
Autobingraphic Materials, published under the auspices of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, inaugurate a monumental edition of Opera Omnia of Joachim Lelewel, 
containing his works in the field of history, law, geography, bibliography, seman- 
tices and numismatics. The first volume includes Lelewel’s works on his life, schol- 
arship and political activity. 

Nainowsze dzieje Polski. Materiaty i studia. [History of Modern Poland. Materials 
and Studies]. Vol. I. Warszawa 1957. Publ. PWN. 366 p. Publication of the Institute of 
History of the Polish Academy of Sciences. Supplement: Materiaty do bibliografii 
okupacji hitlerowskiej w Polsce 1939—45 [Materials for the Bibliography of the Nazi 
Occupation in Poland from 1939 to 1945]. 63 p. $ 4°75. 

This is a serial publication undertaken on the initiative of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. Volume I contains, among other things, Obrone wybrzeza w 1939 [Defence 
of the Coast in 1939] by A. Rzepniewski, Losy ztota polskiego podczas II wojny 
Swiatowej [The Fate of Polish Gold During the Second World War] by Z. Kar- 
pifttski, Niemieckie materiaty do historii powstania warszawskiego [German 
Source Materials for the History of the Warsaw Uprising] by St. Ptoski and 
Dokumenty dotyczace eksterminacji kultury polskiej [Documents Concerning the 
Extermination of Polish Culture] by T. Kutakowski. 


Melchior Wantkowicz: Monte Cassino. Warszawa 1957. Publ. MON. 642 p. 
1 map. Illustr. $ 4°75. 

This is a first-hand account of the Monte Cassino battle, waged by soldiers of the 
tind Polish Corps in 1944, The work contains documentary photographs from the 
battle area, maps and positional sketches. 


PHILOLOGY 


Tadeusz Lehr-Sptawinski: Studia i szkice wybrane z jezykoznaw- 
stwa [Selected Studies and Essays from Slavonic Philology]. Warszawa 1957, Publ. 
PWN, 447 p. 1 table. Cloth conver. $ 3°30. ' 

This extensive work by the prominent philologist contains a selection of papers 
read at the conferences of the Polish Philological Society. Concerning himself with 
the problem of the language community of the Slav nations, Professor Lehr-Sptawin- 
ski divides his work into three parts: Part 1 — Zagadnienia ogdlne i prastowiarskie 
[General and Early Slavonic Problems], Part 2 — Jezyki wschodnio-stowianskie [East 
Slavonic Languages], and Part 3 — O wzajemnym stosunku jezykéw potudniowo-sto- 
wiatskich [The Inter-relation of South Slavonic Languages]. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CZESLAW BOBROWSKI, an economist, studied at Warsaw University 
and l’Ecole de Sciences Politiques in Paris. At present Deputy Chair- 
man of the Economic Council and Professor of Planning and Economic ~ 


Policy at Warsaw University. A well-known publicist and author of 7 


a number of economic studies, has i. a. published in French: La You- 


goslavie Socialiste and Formation de systéme sovietique de planifi- 


cation. 


JERZY KOWALEWSKI, a publicist, is a leading commentator special- vo 
izing in foreign affairs. At present in Bonn as correspondent of Trybuna 


Ludu, the daily organ of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 


MICHAL HOFMAN, a well-known publicist, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Foreign Department of the Polish Press Agency. 
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JULIUSZ KOLIPINSKI, an economist, Deputy Director of —_ 


in the Ministry of Public Services. His books on the Western Territories © 
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